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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_—— 


We noted in our last number, very succinctly, the immediate conse- 
quences of the Russian advance into Roumili. The bulletins which 
have since arrived put us in possession of many particulars of which 
we were then ignorant, or which had reached us only through unau- 
thenticated channels. ‘The passage of the Kamchi, and of the moun- 
tains, was opened to the troops under General Diebitsch by various 
successful manoeuvres of that general on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
July. In marching over the mountains, General Rudiger led the 
right wing, General Roth the left; Count Pahlen remained in reserve 
on the Kamchi; while Admiral Greig, with three sail of the line and 
several frigates, proceeded to the bay of Missivri (Messembria) with 
transports and provisions for the troops, and commenced a vigorous can- 
nonade of the town. On the 21st, Rudiger’s advanced guard reached 
the top of the ridge, Roth took possession of Cape Emineh, the point 
where the higher Balkan touches the sea; and Count Pahlen moved 
to Arnautlar, following the route observed by Rudiger. The nextday 
saw the yagers of the right division on the western declivity of the 
great rampart’-of Turkey, after a feeble attempt of a small party to 
stop their p ss; and put Roth in possession of Paliobano,. after 
encountering considerable difficulties from the road, but none from the 
Turks. In the mean time, Abdul Raman, a Pacha of “ three tails,” 
who commanded the troops on the Kamchi, which General Diebitsch 
drove in on the 17th and 18th, as well as the garrisons of the towns 
on the gulf of Bourgas, assembled six or seven thousand men on the 
bank of a small stream that runs parallel to the base of the Balkan, 
and offered battle to Roth's corps. But it was merely an offer to 
battle, for hardly: had the Russian artillery begun firing when the 
Turks abandoned their position and fled. “Leaving to the Cossacks 
fhe care of Abdul, Roth next advanced on Missivri; the in- 
trenched camp was seized with a panic, and immediately surren- 
dered; and the town being pressed both by land and sea, fallowed its 
example. The garrison, two thousand in number, were marched out 
as prisoners of war on the 23rd, and the Russian flag hoisted over the 
fortress. On the morning of the same day, the troops that held 
Ahioglu evacuated that town ; and it was taken possession of by one of 
Greig’s squadron ; and on the 24th, General Nabel, with the advanced 
guard, pushed forward to Bourgas. The commander of that town, 
with true Turkish wisdom, marched out to meet the Russians; and 
being broken at the first charge, they scampered back to the fortress, 
followed at the heels. by the victors; and being driven through the 
town, and out at the south gate, left Bourgas also in the undisputed pos- 
Session of the invaders. Rudiger, who had been moving upon Aidos, 
reached it on the 25th; and after a brilliant affair, which we shall 
notice more peoety by and by, the Turks in that quarter were 
totally routed. 


two corps d armée, one of seven and the other of ten thousand, were 
utterly defeated ; three fortresses and one important position were 

en; and a vast number of prisoners, as well as arms, ammunition, 
and other materiel of war, fell into the hands of the invaders, without 
any thing like loss, and with a rapidity beyond all example. 

t may be supposed that such an unexpected succession of victories 
would not fail to put in circulation and give credibility to numerous 
reports of subsequent exploits. Accordingly, a very confident rumour 
prevailed during the early part of the week, that another battle, greater 
than any of the former, had been fought at Kirk-kilisia (the Tessa- 
raconta Ecclesie or Forty Churches of the ancients), a town about 
ear miles east from Adrianople, in which the Turks had been again 
totally defeated ; and this rumour, which was put forth with a sort of 
creumstantial exactness, was followed by another of rather a more 
Conjectural form, that Constantinople had actually submitted to the 

ussian army, and the ¢rescent no longer glittered above the church 
of Sacred Wisdom. The chances of a battle at'Kirk-kilisia were the 
greater, if the Russians had marched on Adrianople, because the Sul- 
a, aware of the importance of the position, had, on the 11th, 
atched orders for its fortification, as well as for the occupation of 


Thus, in six days from the time that the passage was_ 
, the Balkan, hitherto deemed impregnable, was overcome 4” 





the passes of the Stanches Dagh or Lower Balkan, that lead from the 
sea-coast through Kirk-kilisia to Adrianople. Later accounts from 
Constantinople spoke of a report current there, that these passes had 
been seized by the advanced guard of the Russians; that at Adria- 
nople nothing was seen but terror and confusion ; and that the greatest 
fears were entertained in the capital, not only from the enemy without, 
but from traitors within. The old spirit of the Janissaries, it would 
appear, was reviving amidst the distractions of the state; and fifteen 
hundred houses had been burnt to the ground on the night of the 28th. 

The story of the engagement at Kirk-kilisia has been proved to be 
unfounded, or the locality has been inacacurately stated. The doubts 
which from the beginning were entertained respecting it have been 
confirmed by the arrival of a supplement to the bulletin of the Russian 
army under General Diebitsch ; from which we learn, that his head- 
quarters remained at Aidos on the 30th, three days posterior to the 
date of the alleged encounter. This additional bulletin puts us in pos- 
session of several particulars that we were not before acquainted with, 
It would appear that General Diebitsch had contrived as effectually to 
elude the Grand Vizier’s vigilance in his last movement in advance, as 
he did in his celebrated march from before Silistria previous to the 
action near Pravadi, where the Vizier suffered so severely. The pri- 
soners that fell into General Rudiger’s. hands on the capture of Aidos 
informed him, that it was not until the Russians had passed the 
Kamchi that the army of Shumla were at all aware of the object or 
direction of their march ; nor was it until the 20th that the Vizier set 
out from that town with a view to.check or retard it. By delaying so 
long, the Turks suffered themselves to be cut off from the direct route ; 
and it was by a considerable detour, and with the abandonment mid- 
way of the whole of their artillery save four pieces, that on the 23d a 
body of ten thousand, mostly cavalry, reached Aidos. Already were Ru- 
diger’s cossacks patrolling the road leading to that place, when the Turks 
came up to dispute their passage over the mountains. The capture of 
Aidos was not achieved without difficulty. The first party of cOssacks 
were driven in with loss ; but the superior science of the Russian com- 
mander soon turned the scale in his favour. The position of the Turks 
in the rear of the town, between the western road leading through 
Karnabat to Adrianople and the northern which leads to Shumla, was 
turned ; and the Vizier and his broken and scattered troops were com- 
pelled to fly to the mountains, leaving somewhat more than a tithe of 
their number killed, wounded, and prisoners behind them. _ The only 
movement of consequence reported since the taking of Aidos, is the 
occupation of Karnabat, a town about fifteen miles farther west. The 
Russians were received by the miserable inhabitants of Karnabat with 
the liveliest joy. The Turks, it appears, had plundered and destroyed 
all before them in their retreat ; and even the presence of their enemies 
was deemed a blessing compared with the oppression of their friends. 
The Turkish army seems indeed to be utterly destitute of every quali- 
fication to obtain success or to keep it. The following description of 
the bands rather than troops on whom the defence of Roumili and the 
Sultan is now laid, is from an English Colonel who had been tempted 
to join them. We quote it from the Courter of last night ; and a more 
graphic and apparently voracious picture of the gallant Tacticoes has 
not been -previously laid before the public. It is dated “ Rostchik, 
July 15.” 

“« Ido not know whether you got my last letter, which was forwarded from 
the capital ; if so you would have learnt of my being sent up here as the 
third in command of the artillery. I arrived here about a month back, and 
can assure you I am heartily sick of my command, and everything belonging 
toit. Figure to yourself a country not unlike the Sierra, without vegeta- 
tion, mountainous, bleak, cold, wet, and unhealthy. The army, if sucha 
congregation of vagabonds can be called an army, in want of every thing— 
stores, clothes, and discipline. The guns, in number 14, in my brigade, 
badly mounted, and worse formed, cattle starved, and the whole perfectly 

unmanageable. 

“Upon my arrival, I went first and reported myself to the General, along- 
bearded and ignorant Turk. I found himin a sort of ruined hut, surrounded 
by Greeks, Turks, Nubians, renegadoes, and scoundrels of all nations, with 
a tolerable sprinkling of French and Germans. He scarcely condescended 
to notice me; and afterI had informed him of the state of the roads, &c., 
and hinted something of a more vigilant look-out being kept, he turned from 
me, muttering something about God being good, and I took my leave. I next 
day got orders for this‘place, which you will search for in vain in the map, 
but if you find Bourgas it is fifteen miles from thence. When I joined, I 
found the corps about three-hundred strong, twelve German, and three 
French officers, as jealous of each other as can be imagined, and the men 
without discipline, and perfectly independent of their officers. Devil a bit of 
commissariat. I have lived entirely upon lentils, beans, oil, and hope, and 
begin to be tired of my feed. 

** Upon the rumours of the Russians’ approach, desertion began; and no 
one deserted without first robbing his comrades or his officer. Poor Fritz, the 
red-haired German, who dined with us in Leicester-square (I begin to think 
I shall not see that again in a hurry). before we left England, was found killed; 
and others who survive have been as bad as possible from ague. 

“< So little hope have I of success here, under our present command, that if 
T had any chance of getting away, I should not hesitate in risking it. What 
canI do? My men are all gone; they have robbed me of every thing; my 
officers have followed them ; and if I remain here starvation stares me in the 
face. If those d——d Russians would come, I would give myself up, and 
take my chance. Yet this place is the strongest in the world: if I had the 
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old 71st, 52d, and half a brigade of English artillery, 1 would make it good 
against the world. I know nothing of whatthe Russians are about; but 
this I know, that if they appear here, and act boldly, they will find nothing 
that can withstand them; if ney hesitate, possibly we may take heart of 
grace; but from what I see here, I have no doubt in saying that the whole of 
the Balkan can be passed if they put a bold face upon the matter, and after 
that there is no advantage of ground that can be useful to protect undisci- 
plined troops against disciplined ones. The Russians will have plenty of 
room to act, and they can hardly fail. 

“‘T do not think the discipline of the troops at Constantinople has been 
sufficiently advanced to make them at all useful against regular troops. The 
only good troops the Sultan has are the artillery; and-they, being Greek 
chiefly, are not to be depended on. The discipline adopted by the infantry 
has deprived them of their own desultory mode of warfare, without giving 
them any other in lieu thereof. 

“T have sent four copies of this to you by various hands, and hope some 
one of them may reach you. The bearer of this will tell you more, if he come 
to England. At any rate we are agreed that this is worse than South 
American warfare, and you can imagine that bad enough. God bless you.” 

Of the number of the Russian troops that have crossed the Balkan, 
we can have no certain account. There is every reason to suppose that 
it is not great. A letter received within these few days by an eminent 
literary character in town, (it has not appeared in print) estimates it 
at only 20,000; and the writer adds, that at Bourgas and the other 
towns on the gulf, the plague rages with great violence, and that its 
ravages have been extended to the Russian camp. This fact suffici- 
ently accounts for the comparative inaction of General Diebitsch from 
the 25th to the 30th. At the same time it cannot be of long continu- 
ance. Ten thousand men are said to have been landed at Sizeboli on 
the 27th; and although this wants confirmation, there can be no 
doubt, that with the Black Sea wholly at their command, and abundance 
of harbours in their possession, the invaders cannot long want rein- 
forcements. Varna is but a few hours, and even Odessa is but three 
or four days sail from Bourgas. The same letter to which we have 
alluded speaks of the whole of the country through which the writer 

had passed in his journey to Constantinople, as completely destitute of 
troops. At Adrianople there was not one to beseen! So that in fact, 
unless in the capital, the Russians have scarcely an enemy before them 
orbehind. = : 

_ On the Asiatic as on the European side, the power of the Ottomans 
is equally crumbling to pieces ; although the more distant, and for the 
moment less consequential operations of Paskewitsch, are little at- 
tended to a he with those of his rival in the path of military glory 
—Diebitsch. On the 5th of June, General Paskewitsch took possession 
of Hassam Kale, (Theodosiopolis), which its garrison had abandoned. 
The fortress is a wore | one, and the Key of Erzeroum. Next day the 
General sent Mamisch Aga, a former chief of the Janissaries, to 
Erzeroum with a proclamation, in which he offered the most unlimited 
freedom of religion and security of private property; and on the 
strength of which he called on that city to surrender to his Imperial 
Majesty. The proposal was discussed with an animation and spirit by 
no means agreeing with our notions of Turkish phlegm. 

*« On the 8th,” says the General, “‘ in the morning, a Capidgi Baschi, sent 
by the Seraskier and Mamisch Aga, deputed by the citizens, came to my 
bivouac, three hours’ march from Erzeroum. Mamisch gave me a paper, in 
which the elders of the city promised the assent of all the inhabitants to my 
proposals, The Capidgi Baschi assured me verbally, that the Seraskier 
agreed to surrender the place; but at the same time he expressed, in a very 
equivocal manner, his fears that the sight of the Russian army under the 
walls of Erzeroum might rouse the fanaticism of the inhabitants, and induce 
them to make a vigorous resistance ; and he therefore begged me to suspend 
our march. lThowever thought it best to advance, hoping to increase the 
apprehensions of the Seraskier and his troops, and give the well-disposed 
inhabitants more resources to oppose the obstinate part and insist on the 
surrender of the city. The corps advanced by a defile to the summit of the 
mountain, whence it descended into the valley, where the populous suburbs 
of Erzeroum extend, and the embattled walls of the fortress and the citadel 
rise. The troops halted five wersts from the city, there being no water 
beyond. As soon as our first regiments appeared on the heights, a 
small corps of cavalry came out of the city, and began a fusillade with 
our piquets; which continued to the evening, without our returning a single 
shot. Having stopped on the mountain, I did every thing to flatter the depu- 
ties of Erzeroum. I prepared a written answer to the declaration (also in 
writing)of the inhabitants, which the citizens had sent me, and another an- 
swer in the same spirit to the Seraskier. I gave both to the deputies, whom 
I sent back at five p. m., accompanied by Major-General Prince Bekowitsch 
Tcherkasky, to whom I gave particular instructions how to behave to the in- 
habitants and the Seraskier, in order to give them more confidence in my 
promises. I desired him to let me know before ten in the morning the re- 
sult of his negotiations ; and before nine he sent one of the elders of the city 
to inform me that the people who had assembled to decide the question had 

ssed the whole night in debating it; and though the majority was in our 

Sevour, yet as soon as the smallest doubt arose, the turbulent populace broke 

out into murmurs, crying ‘ Let us not dishonour religion’ Four times these 

vociferations were heard, and four times was the house occupied by the 

Prince surrounded by these furious groups. The people in general changed 

their minds every moment, now inclining to surrender, and now to resist vi- 

gorously. At length, towards the morning, the Prince induced the Seraskier 

and the elders to send me this deputy to announce their final resolution to 

open the gatesat four p. m.” 

Considerable resistance was offered notwithstanding, from a body of 
mutineers within the city ; but the determined advance of the Russians 
at length put them to flight, and Erzeroum was taken possession of. 

“ Thus, in fourteen days,” concludes General Paskewitsch, with justi- 

fiable pride, 

. . . . after leaving the provinces conquered last year, your Ma- 
jesty’s brave troops have passed two lofty chains of mountains, still covered 
with snow ; have destroyed the Turkish army, taken two camps, with the 
important fortress of Hassam Kale; all the enemy’s parks of artillery, and 
his field-pieces, and having thus made it impossible for him to think of de- 

fence, have obliged him to deliver up the centre of his power in the East, a 

fortress and a citadel which might have sustained a siege ; lastly, there were 

taken prisoners, the Seraskier himself, Commander-in-chief of the army, and 

Governor of all Asiatic Turkey, and four of his principal Pachas.” 


appear that the Sultan shows in public at least a bold face. The 
letters that reached town on Thursday describe him as about to 
march to Adrianople (one account says he had actually set out) preceded 
by the sacred banner of Islamism, and accompanied by the whole host 
of the faithful ; and the Globe of yesterday describes this account ag 
confirmed by the despatches which have reached Government. Indeed 
former letters from Constantinople report a speech of his to the pur 
port that he would resist the Russians to the gates of St. Sophia, and 
perish there, rather than _ We rather incline to think that the 
opinion of the Sultan's boldness is not altogether well-founded. From 
the notice in the Courier of yesterday, on which we are disposed to 
place more reliance than on the statement of the Globe, it would appear 
that Mahmoud is at last sensible of his situation, and really dreads the 
issue of the contest. Atthe same time, it is possible that he may adopt 
from desperation what he is said to have contemplated from obstinacy, 
Should the Sultan really march to Adrianople with his rabble rout, 
we can hardly imagine a movement better fitted to secure the perfect 
triumph of his enemies. The slightest inspection of Valentine's map 
will show that nothing can be more easy than for Diebitsch, by one 
of his rapid and masterly movements, to turn that city, and place 
himself between it and the capital; in which case, we rather suppose 
the next bulletin will inform us, that the famous green flag, which is 
expected to work such wonders, is on its way to St. Petersburg, and 
the Sultan is quietly enjoying his chibouk in the tent of the Russian 
Commander. 

Speculations on the future progress of the war are, however, ren- 
dered extremely uncertain, from the rapidity with which the different 
scenes of the interesting drama succeed one another. We shall not 
therefore at present indulge in any. 


The French Ministry is now complete; Baron d'Haussez has been 
appointed to the Marine. His qualifications for the office are little 
known in France, and less in England. The clamour of the French 
Liberal journals has in some measure subsided. M. de Chateaubriand 
has returned to Paris, whither he was led by his fears of the dangers 
that he foresaw must arise out of the recent changes. We do not 
know if it be to the noble Viscount that we owe a scheme described in 
the Journal des Debats as seriously entertained by the late Ministry— 
to assist the Russians in their present contest against Turkey with all 
the influence of France, on condition that the Czar should assist 
France in dismembering the kingdom of Holland, and once more 
uniting the Netherlands to her dominions. The Journal speaks of 
this infamous and unprovoked act of wholesale robbery in the most 
complacent terms imaginable. If any plan so monstrous was really 
entertained by the late Ministry, the honour and interest of France 
equally required that they should be chased from the station which, 
even in thought, they were capable of so shamefully degrading. 





We mentioned last week that Victor a new comedy had been 
refused to be licensed, but that the refusal had been softened by the 
offer of a pension of 6000 francs, which the poet had declined accept- 
ing. There are, we understand, some inaccuracies in this statement, 
which it may be as well to rectify. The subject of M. Hugo's drama 
(not a comedy) was Marianne Delorme, the mistress of Louis the Thir- 
teenth. The piece had been for some time in rehearsal at the Thédtre 
Frangais, previous to the removal of the late Ministry; whose sanc- 
tion for its performance had been withheld, on the ground, it ig said, 
of objections entertained in a high quarter. M. Labourdonnaye, the 
new Minister, therefore, was only the organ of communication to the 
poet that these objections had not been removed; and the pension 
which the youthful author was offered, and has been lauded for re- 
fusing on patriotic grounds, was only an addition of 2000 fraacs to a 
pension of double the amount which he has enjoyed for some time, and 
still retains. We suppose that it was with a view to set himself right 
with the King that M. Hugo applied for, and was admitted to a private 
audience of his Majesty on the 8th of this month. The audience, which 
lasted for nearly three-quarters of an hour, has excited some noise 
at Paris, and the Revue de Paris, a fashionable weekly publication, 
(to which M. Hugo is himself a contributor,) gives, in its number of 
the 15th, a sort of mystified account of what passed. From this it 
may be collected, that the poet, considering himself as the represen- 
tative and advocate of the modern French school, (or Romanticists) in 
literature, made a strong appeal to his royal auditor on the unfairness 
and impolicy of passing an interdict on the first dramatic production of 
that school which has been composed since the famous petition of the 
Classicists, who, not satisfied with the possession of all the good things 
the Government has to bestow, modestly claim the perpetual monc- 
poly of the Théatre Francais for their own production. He endea- 
voured to persuade his Majesty that the representation of his piece, 
whether it was successful or otherwise, could be attended with no 
danger whatever in a political view; he disavowed in the strongest 
terms the imputation of making the personages of Louis the Thir- 
teenth’s court, who figure in it, a medium for satirizing those of the 
present day; in reference to the character of Louis, and the fancied 
danger or impropriety of bringing him upon the stage, he declared that 
his drama made no additions to the historical picture, but rather soft- 
ened its harsh outlines; and he submitted that the image of times 5° 
distant and so different from our own, could never be distorted into an 
indirect counterfeit of the present. He concluded by depositing the 
unfortunate piece in the King’s hands; who is said to have given 4 
promise to have it read to him, and to have listened to the poet's re 


indness. 





While the pillars of his house are thus tottering under him, it would 


sages during this long audience with the greatest affability and 
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« When you reflect,” says the correspondent of the Times, speaking 

of the trials.of the persons connected with the affair at Borrisokane, 
«that there were eight men killed and twenty-one wounded, and that 
no conviction is likely to take place, you must not be surprised at the 
state of feeling in i i ae From this we learn, that whenever 
there are eight men killed on one side, deservedly or not, there must 
be at least one hanged on the other. If it must be so, we at least may 
doubt if Robert St. Leger or Sellinger was the man. That person, a 
police-man, was tried at Clonmel on the 19th. The Solicitor-General 
(it was a Crown prosecution) opened the case fairly and impartially ; 
and, as might be supposed, has subjected himself to a load of re- 
proaches. From the evidence it was clearly proved, that previous to 
the police receiving orders to fire, they were most barbarously used : 
one of them was knocked off his horse, and with difficulty saved from 
being murdered, and all of them were severely pelted. After they got 
orders to fire, it is equally in evidence that they did somewhat exceed 
the bounds that would have been proper in cool blood. In short, 
there was wrong on both sides, but the mob was wrong first. 
In such a case, the Jury could not but acquit; and yet they showed 
considerable reluctance to do so, and deliberated for several hours 
before they returned their verdict. Ledger, not a policeman, who was 
tried for one of the alleged murders perpetrated at Smith's funeral, 
was also acquitted, and to all appearance on equally legal grounds. 
This acquittal seems to have produced a stronger commotion than the 
other. Fresh informations were immediately lodged against him for 
another murder, which rests on wholly different evidence. The police 
shouted when he was acquitted, and one man hailed him as the hero 
of Borrisokane. The parish priest, on the other hand, had to appease 
the Catholics by a promise that the case should come before Parlia- 
ment, as it probably may. The Judge, Mr. Justice Moore, is admitted to 
have shown the most perfect impartiality during the long and painful 
trial. No other results have reached town, but another policeman, 
named Hodgens, is under prosecution: as the facts and witnesses are 
the same, he will of course be acquitted as St. Leger was. It is curious 
that in all the party trials, as they may be called, only one Orangeman 
has been found guilty, while every Catholic that has been tried has 
been convicted. We are inclined to believe that the Catholics have 
in general acted more illegally, though perhaps not more unjustly than 
their Protestant brethren. 








Royat Quarrets.—The world knows that the Duke of Brunswick has seen 
fit to quarrel with the King of Hanover, for divers reasons, about which the sub- 
jects of the King of Hanover know little and care less. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the German Confederation to examine the points of difference, have 
found the Duke wrong in eight particulars, and have ordered him to apologize in 
proper form. The Duke’s intentions, thereupon have not reached us. Heis a 
very obstinate gentleman. We hope he will not go to war with poor England, 
but beg pardon as the Commissioners desire him, and be a good boy in future, 

OrancetsM 1n Canapa,—The latest accounts from Upper Canada speak of 
Orange processions there, got up, it is said, by some emigrant Irish Protestants. 
Is there to be neither end nor measure to this insanity? If these fools are not 
thrown into the Niagara, they richly deserve it. 

Rate or Discount at Hamsure.—While money in London is so plentiful 
that good bills may be discounted at 3 per cent. and under, at Hamburg so great 
is its scarcity that discounts, by the last arrivals, are stated to have risen to 54 
per cent. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHance, Saturpay Mornine.—At the opening of our Market 
this week, the price of Consols (which had been done on Saturday at 89,) 
fell to 883 to 4, with a heavy appearance; but late in the day, it again rose 
to 883, and thence gradually, after some fluctuations, to 894, on Thursday, 
which was the account-day. Since then, the Market has given way alittle; 
and the price now for money is 88% to 89, and for the October account 893 
to#. These are high prices, and as we have before observed, it is useless to 
reason uponthem. There have been reports, indeed, of an intended reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest of Exchequer Bills, which have had some influ- 
ence, but we know of nothing besides to ground the confidence with which 
many anticipate a further improvement in prices. Some of our city poli- 
ticians are persuaded that the arrival of the Russians at Constantinople (an 
event which they now take for granted) will be tantamount toa peace. But 
thereare others who contend that the serious difficulties of the contest (sv 
far as they affect this country) will then only be beginning. 

Money has been rather more in demand within a day or two ; and the rate 
of interest has increased a little, but there is yet nothing like a scarcity. The 
value of Exchequer Bills has declined, in consequence of the reports above 
noticed, from 70s. to 62s. prem. India Bonds have advanced a little from the 
same cause. The Heavy Stocks are higher, and the 3$ per Cents have been 
done at 99$. 

Inthe Foreign Market there is nothing worthy of- remark, except that 
Brazil Bonds have advanced to 59. 

TWELVE o’cLock.—The Market is heavy, notwithstanding that the Jew 
party is reported to have bought considerably. Consols have been 89¢ sellers, 
at present buyers. 

BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, div.8 per Cent. 216 
8 per Cent. Reduced, 893 % § 
8 per Cent. Consols, 89 883 
34 per Cent. 1818, 
3} per Cent. Reduced, 99 987 
New 4 per Cents, 1822, 102% 103 
4 per Cents, 1826, 


Chilian, 6 per Cent. 163 173 
Colombian, 163 163 

Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
Danish, 3 per Cent. 694 693 
French 5 per Cents. 

Ditto 3 per Cents. 

Greek 5 per Cent. 133 143 
Mexican, 6 per Cent. 18 183 


Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. 
1860) 20 1-16th 20 

India Stock, div. 104 per Cent. 

South Sea Stock, div. 33 per Cent. 

ndia Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, 
1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) 60 62 


Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. 
per diem,) 62 65 
Consols for Account s9g 234 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 583 59 
os Ayres, 6 per Cent, 20 21 





Neapolitan, 5 per Cent, 
Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 10 11 
Portuguese, 5 per Cent, 444 45 
Prussian, 
Russian, 1014 102 
Spanish, 83 84 

SHARES, 
Anglo-Mexican, 25/. 
Brazilian, Imperial, 731. 751. 
Real del Monte, 62/. 19s, 67/. 10s. 
Bolanos, 240/. 2601, 
Colombian, 2/. 10s. 32. 
United Mexican, 117, 10s 


Tue Kine went to Windsor Castle on Sunday at two o'clock, for the purpose 
of giving audience to the Queen of Portugal, who came to take leave of his Ma- 
jesty. The King, it is said, repeatedly kissed the little Queen, and used many 
kind expressions ; and the daughter of Braganzais “deeply penetrated and highly 
gratified’ with her treatment in England. 

The Dukes and Duchesses of Clarence and Cumberland, with Prince George, 
visited the young Queen on Saturday, and took leave of her Majesty. 

Donna Maria quitted Laleham on Tuesday for Portsmouth, where she arrived the 
same evening. The Marquis of Barbacena had embarked on Sunday in a steam- 
vessel for Ostend, to accompany the Empress of Brazil to Portsmouth ; whence both 
Princesses will embark. The Queen was received at Portsmouth with a Royal salute 
from the garrison; the Brazilian frigates hoisted their colours, and the officers 
repaired on shore to pay their homage. 

At half. past seven o’clock on Thursday morning the steam-boat conveying the 
Empress of Brazil and suite, was seen off Spithead, where she soon after arrived. 
Her Majesty immediately quitted the steam-boat, and hoisted her flag on board 
the Izabel, the frigate which is destined to convey her to Rio de Janeiro. The 
Empress who had left Ostend on Tuesday night, and had a very boisterous passage, 
was rather unwell after the voyage. Being received on board the Izabel, her flag 
was hoisted ; aud upon its appearance the ships of war in the harbour, the Victory, 
Melville, &c., re-echoed a royal salute. It being understood that the Empress 
does not intend to land in England, but means to repair as quick as possible to 
Rio de Janeiro, the young Queen of Portugal hastened to pay her respects to her 
royal relative. It is understood that the Empress and the Queen will not reland 
until they reach their eventual destination; but it blew so perfect a hurricane on 
Thursday night, and with the wind so entirely in the teeth of such a voyage, it is 
not impossible that these ladies may be compelled for the moment to repose on 
shore.— Times. 

The Duke of Clarence visited Lord Holland on Tuesday, at his seat of 
Ampthill-park, Bedfordshire. His Royal Highness returned on Thursday. 

The Duke of Sussex leaves Kensington Palace on a tour to Wales. He afters 
wards proceeds to Newstead Abbey on a visit to Colonel Wildman ; thence to 
Chartley Castle and Staunton Harold, on a visit to Earl Ferrers. By a detour he 
returns to town in six weeks, first calling on his old friend, Mr. Coke, at Holk- 
ham Hall. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland and Prince George were at the Hay- 
market Theatre on Thursday. They were recognized and cheered by the audi- 
ence. The Duke of Sussex has been at Astley’s. 

In the list of those who have paid their personal respects to the Duchess of 
Cumberland, we perceive the celebrated name of Baron Munchausen. 

The Duke de Chartres has arrived in Paris: on being asked how he liked Eng- 
land, his Highness replied, “ he had seen much to admire, and learned much to 
remember.” 

There has been much activity this week in the intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique. 

The Duke of Wellington, who had gone to the South coast, reappeared sud- 
denly in Westminster on Monday. At the end of the Bridge, one of the horses 
in his Grace’s carriage dropped down : the Duke got out, and walked to his office 
on foot. 

The arrival in town on Monday of the Duke of Wellington was very unex- 
pected, even by some of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and it is understood to 
have been connected with some business of importance. Shortly after his arrival 
he had a visit, by appointment, from the Austrian Ambassador, with whom he 
had a long conference. His Grace being pressed for time, and yet anxious to pro= 
long the conference, took the Prince in his carriage a considerable distance on his 
road to Walmer Castle—Morning Chronicle. 

The Duke’s visit to London had no relation to the affairs of the East. The 
simple fact is, that his Grace came to London for the sake of keeping an appoint- 
ment which he had made, to be present at a meeting of the Committee for the 
management of the Duke of York’s Monument. That business being despatched, 
he immediately left town; and as he was pressed for time, which he well might, 
considering the distance, he preferred talking with Prince Esterhazy in his carriage 
to wasting his precious minutes in Downing-street—Zimes, August 29. 

The freedom of Cork was voted last week to Lord Eldon and the Marquis of 
Chandos, to be presented in silver boxes, 

We learn, with much regret, that Lady Lyndhurst was taken so unwell during 
her visit at Walmer Castle, as to require medical assistance from London. Lord 
Lyndhurst was in consequence obliged to postpone his return to town, which had 
been fixed for yesterday.—Courier, Friday. 

The Reverend Dr. Bagot was consecrated Bishop of Oxford, by the Arche 
bishop of Canterbury, on Sunday last. The ceremony took place in his Grace’s 
private chapel, at the conclusion of the sermon, after the morning service. The 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and Chester assisted. This is the first English 
~— his Grace has consecrated since his promotion to the Province of Can- 
terbury. 

Mr. Justice Burrough has been taken very seriously ill on Circuit at Bridge~ 
water. 

Baron M‘Clelland has resigned his seat on the Irish Bench; and the retire- 
ment of the Lord Chief Baron O’Grady is expected to follow soon, his successor 
to be Mr. Leslie Foster. 

The obituary of the week announces the decease of that fine old soldier Gene- 
ral Sir David Baird. This creates two vacancies—the Government of Fort George, 
and the Colonelcy of the 24th Regiment. 

Kine’s Cottecz.—On Tuesday, the Building Committee for the erection of 
King’s College, Somerset House, met, accompanied by their architect, Mr. Smirke, 
to receive tenders for building the College. Mr. Martin’s tender was 63,947/.5 
Mr. Chadwick’s 63,5502.; and Messrs. Lee’s 65,0007, The furnishing of the 
building was taken at 74 per cent. under the measure and value of price, and 
the whole awarded to Mr. Martin. 

ao — says that all the naughty houses and women in the Strand are to be 
abolished. 

Covent Garpen Turatre.—There is no probability of the dispute between the 
proprietors of Covent Garden being satisfactorily settled. A meeting of the cre- 
ditors was held on Monday, and dissolved without coming to any amicable ar= 
rangement. The propertes of the Theatre, including scenery, the organ built 
at an expense of nearly 1000/., the centre chandelier, wardrobe, brilliant glasses, 
the furniture, and fixtures, come to the hammer on the 9th of next month (for the 
taxes and rates, we believe). The receipts of last season were only 41,7772. ; 
and Mr, Harris states that under his management the average amount was 78,6102. 
per annum, 

Sriratrieps Weavers.—At a meeting held on Tuesday at the King’s Head, 





Poultry, to consider the proposal of taking lands, as near as may be to the metros 
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polis, for the purpose of furnishing occupation of a productive wature for the time 
not filled up by silk weaving, the proposition was approved, and such steps 
directed to/be taken as may best secure the object. letter was read-from 
Lord Teynham, who; it seems, has benevolently applied to thé Duke of Welling- 
ton for.some Crown land, but without success. 

Crry Exrenpiture.—A Tong document has been published respecting the city 
expenditure, from which'it appears that ‘since 1781 there has been given, in 
donations to various charities, the sum of 60,261/.; for public improvements, 
55,5562; and for other public purposes, 28,662/. This isthe round sum of 
144,000/. of which Mr. Hunt complained he could get no proper account, 

“ Lonpvon Imerovements.—the city beautification is “progressing right slick. 

Faway.” New London Bridge is to be opened on the 18th June next. Old Fleet 
{ Market is to be pulled down. in October, when Farringdon Market will be opened: 

{ no butcher who has been convicted of selling a “ wet-un’’ is to be allowed to 

| rent a stall. A spacious street is to be opened through Saffron-hill and its neigh- 

) bourhood; it is to be named Farringdon-street. Fleet Prison is to be removed, 

| and a wardmote hall built in its stead. The last meeting was so uproarious that 
« the Bishop of London will not consent to any more being held in St. Sepulchre’s, 
Ciry Privireces.—Alderman Venables was summoned as a special juror an a 

trial at Croydon a few days ago. He claimed exemption on the strength of a 
clause in the City Charter, which says that Aldermen acting as such, and those 
who have been Mayors, shall not be put in any assize, jury, attaint recognizance, 
or inquisition, out of the City. Mr. Justice Bayley allowed the plea. 
' Mr. Husxtsson in LANcasnire.—Mr. Huskisson. has performed the amiable 
with good approbation among his constituents at Liverpool. He was entertained 
on the 20th inst. by the Mayor. In his: principal speech after dinner, the ex- 
statesman said, he had enjoyed the pleasure of visiting the magnificent docks of 
the port; and, although he believed few persons were ‘making ‘great profits, he 
did not perceive any very striking outward signs of the distress under which the 
merchants and ship-owners were suffering at the present period. The industrious 
classes seemed to be, fully employed. ,The dock duties, and the receipts at the 
Customhouse, were higher in amount than they had ever been at the same period 
in any former year., |The poor-rates were lower than they had been,in past years 
of prosperity. He would fain hope, therefore, that things were notso bad in this 
great commercial town, as the representations of the despondent would. leave 
strangers to believe-—Mr. Huskisson. paid a visit to Manchester on Thursday. 
On entering the Exchange News-room, he was loudly cheered ; and a number 
of the most respectable gentlemen in .the room gathering round him, Mr. Hus- 
kisson addressed them at some length. The speech, which was rather complimen- 
tary than argumentative, was-received with great applause. It is creditable to 
all parties at this meeting, that Mr. Huskisson was almost entirely a stranger (ex- 
cept by public repute) both to the names‘and persons of his audience. The ap- 
probation bestowed on him was unmixed with any personal feelings, as that. of 
the Liverpool people must be supposed to have been. 


/ Sarr Geonce’s Hosprra£-The new wing of St. George’s Hospital is now 
completed, and is said to be admirably adapted to the purpose. It consists of 
three lofty floors, and every room is capable of the most perfect ventilation, For’ 
the compiction of the building two houses on the west side of the Hospital haye 
been taken down. .The front offthe new. building -is in Grosyenor-place ;_ it is 
Ormamented with.a portica,of. the Cenjnthian order, and forms an agreeable addi- 
tion to the spleudid impr. cimen's in that quarter of the metropolis. The whole 
. expense for the new building is estimated at 50,0002. 





\ 


Court Martiat on Caprain Dicxenson.—The Court-martial commenced its 
sittings on Loard the Victory, at Portsmouth, at nine o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing; Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, President. The following is a correct copy 
of the charges preferred against Captain Dickenson, 

©}, That, from not making proper use of the springs directed by the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Sir E. Codrington, of the 19th October 1827, to be placed on the anchors, the 
broadside of the Ganges was not directed to her regular opponent in the Ottoman line ; 
and that in such position she could not fire any of her guas except those of stern and 
quarters, without endangering the Asia and others of the allied squadron on the larboard 
side, and the Albion and others on her starboard side; that, consequently, the shots 
which injured the Asia, and which came in that direction, were appareutly fired by the 
Genoa, 

“9, That the Genoa did positively fire into the Albion, which ship had an English 
ensign at her mast-head to prevent such mistakes. 

«3, That Captain Dickenson having been reproved by Vice-Admiral Sir E. Codrington 
for not using springs, accounted for it by the inability to get men from the guns ; never- 
theless, it wag asserted in the ship’s log-book that springs were used. 

“4, That the log says that the Genoa had three Ottoman ships opposed to her on the 
starboard side, three 60-gun frigates on her larboard side a-head, and a double banked 
frigate astern, ‘A “ 

5, That Captain Dickenson reported Captain Bathurst as killed, and procured the 
surgeon’s signature to same; although he did not die until the next morning, and re- 
tained his faculties to give orders during the whole time of the battle, by which he gained 
an honorary distinction, which perhaps might not otherwise have been conferred upon him. 

“<6, That the refitting of the Genoa for leaving Navarin was unjustifiably slow; and 
that the same slackness prevailed on her way to Malta. 

“7, That the Genoa’s mast was suffered to go by the board for want of being secured. 

“* 8, That the Genoa fired after the battle was over, to the probable injury of the ships 
of the Allied squadron. 

“ And for handing a round robin to the Admiral from the ship’s company, expressing 
their wishes that Captain Dickenson should retain the command of the Genoa to Eng- 
land ; to which command the Admiral had appointed Captain Irby.” 


The trial bas continued for three days, and is not yet finished. The principal 
witness examined on Wednesday and Thursday was Sir Edward Codrington ; 
who repeatedly stated, that he was an unwilling evidence, and had not, when he 
wrote to the Admiralty the letters on which the charges were framed, any design 
of prosecuting. ‘The particulars are not given ; but his evidence goes to esta- 
blish the facts set forth inthe charges. From the smoke and confusion, however, 
it appears that very little could be seen or knewn of the Genoa’s position during 
the engagement. The witnesses for the defence, who were examined yesterday, 
spoke very strongly to the admirable way in which the Genoa was fought after 
Captain Bathurst’s wound, and the impression that they leave is that no military or 
moral blame is fairly imputable to Captain Dickenson, whatever slight mistakes 
he may have fallen into. The Court adjourned again last night, and the result 
will not probably be known for some time. It is curious, while Turkey is suf- 
fering so severely from the effects of the battle of Navarino, to see a naval officer 
under trial on a charge of not endeavouring as much as be ought to have done to 
render those effects more complete. Sir E. Codrington seems to have acted with 
consummate fairness throughout the whole transaction. 

Lieutenant Charles Jones has been removed from the command of the Vigilant 
ketch, and his name is ordered to be struck off the list of the navy. The cause 
of his dismissal from a service in which he has been engaged with honour for a 
period of thirty-three years, is attributed to his connection with the circumstances 


— 


Lisbon and confined by order of Miguel, for being concerned in an attermpt to 
convey treasure out of the kingdom, contrary to the existing regulations. It is 
said that Lieutenant Jones, when questioned by the Portuguese autherities, to 
avoid implicating the shippers, and in the perplexity of the moment, claimed the 
property as his own; and the whole case having been strongly represented to 
the British Government by Don Miguel, his Majesty’s Ministers felt it the 


Brit rovert | ir dut 
to dismiss this officer from the naval service—Devonport Telegraph. . 





Trape.—wWe have the pleasure this week to announce an improvement in the 
woollen-cloth trade of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The demand has been more 
brisk in Leeds within the last ten days than during any similar period in the pre- 
sent year; and aconsiderable quantity of cloth has been sold, principally, we 
believe, to the London houses, several of whom haye had their buyers in Leeds, 
We do not, however, find that the labouring classes have yet felt the benefit of 
this improvement, as there are a number of persons out of work, and unable 
to support their families. ‘The fancy trade, consisting of toilinets, woollen cords 
&c., still remains extremely depressed, and the workmen and the fainilics are 
suffering severe privations. The sale of worsted goods in the Bradford and Hali- 
fax markets is tolerably satisfactory, so far as quantity is concerned, but prices 
are reported to us as still on the decline —Leeds Mercury. 

The extensive failure in Manchester has been followed by one to a considerable 
extent in Norwich. Thus the commercial gloom, like the weather, thickens, and 
credit falls nearly as fast as the rains. —Morning Journal, August 29. 

As an instance of the ruinous depreciation which has taken place in the value 
of silk machinery, at a sale at Congleton a few days ago, winding engines, which 
cost 72¢., were sold for 22.; 229 dozen spinniag and. throwing mills, which cost 
4362., fetched only 92. 2s.; and an excellent steam-engine, of four horses’ power, 
which cost 2202, was sold for 33¢. The whole of the machinery was of the best 
construction, and nearly new.— Macclesfield Courier. ‘ 

The parochial authorities of Sudbury,, in Suffolk, have established cotton and 
silk manufactories ; and are thus enabled to employ the aged and youthful pau- 
pers. The result has been that the rates are reduced from 30s, to 12s. A cheer. 
ing precédent this for the guardians of this city (Canterbury. )— Kentish Chronicle, 
Private letters from Edinburgh bring us intelligence of the failure of John 
Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, the most extensive and enterprising agriculturist in 
Scotland. His engagements are stated by some to amount to 300,000/. ; b 
others they are variously estimated, but by none at less than 100,0002. Judging 
from the sort of persons to whom a large cattle and grain dealer must be indebted, 
we cannot but foresce that the most disastrous consequences will ensue from this 
failure, and we find that it has produced in Scotlaid what the papers, not very 
properly, call “ a lively sensation.”— Manchester Times. 

Mr. Buckincuam.—At the close of Mr. Buckingham’s last lecture in Glaszow, 
it was formally moved, seconded, and carried by acclamation, “That after the re- 
peated and convincing proofs which Mr. Buckingham has given to the world, and 
of which we ourselves have been this day witnesses, of his rarely united qualifi- 
cations, to advocate: the great cause of a more extended intercourse with India 
nd China, by his abundant information, his unwearied zeal, his great eloquence, 
and his capacity.to bring all these into operation in the most crowded and intel- 
lectual assemblies, it is the opinion of this meeting that.a subscription should be 
immediately opened, and a committee appeinted for the purpose of taking such 
measures as’ may be most expedient, and. Hkely to make Mr. Buckingham’s 
talents and information available to the country, and as may be most conducive 
to the desirable object of a free trade with the Eastern world, and beneficial to the 
other important interests involved in that great question.” 

Corn Dury.—By the corn returns published on Thursday, wheat remains at a 
duty of 20s. 8d. per qr. for Foreign, but the duty on foreign barley has lowered 
1s. 6d. per qr., being ‘now at 13s. 10d. per qr. 

Tue Harvesr.—The weather here continues very unfavourable for the harvest ; 
a considerable quantity of wheat has been carted, some in good coudition, but 
much in a very damp state; the latter will not be fit to come to market until 
next spring. There is, however, much wheat still abroad, and if more suitable 
weather does not shortly arrive, serious apprehensions may be entertained for its 
safety. As respects the barley and oats, had the weather been as hot as it is cold, 
the most lamentable consequences had ensued. ‘The barometer is resorted to 
hoewrly with the most intense interest.—Hssex Herald, 

We are glad to learn, that notwithstanding the partial rains we had for the last 
few days, at least one-third of the harvest in most parts of Ireland is already safe. 
This is considered the earliest season by three weeks, of any we have bad in Ire- 
land for some years; and if the weather does not set in decidedly wet, in the 
course of three weeks more the harvest will be almost all got in, and prove a 
most abundaet one-—Dub/in Evening Post. 

The crops of fruit generally this year are really most surprising. In passing 
through Godmanchester, near Huntingdon, one day last weck, we were shown 
a.small bough of a tree, about ten inches in length, which actually bore near 
seventy very fine pears. They were clustered together in the same way as the 
keruels on ear of Indian corn.— Boston Gazette. 

Suootinc.—The accounts from the Moors this season are, from every quarter, 
favourable, the birds being abundant and well grown. We believe, however, that 
the success of Lord Elcho on the Moors in Glengairn, on the Invercauld estate, 
exceeds any thing in the annals of spoiting. On the 12th, although the day was 
not very favourable, his Lordship shot 108 brace, and on the 14th, 81! Another 
gentleman of his party shot 55 brace—Neither were on the ground above eleven 
hours.—Zidinburgh Observer. . : 

Itis generally expected that the breed of partridges will be short this seazon In 
Wiltshire —Bath Journal. : 

During last winter, eight or ten men were employed in destroying the rabbits 
in the plantations about Gordon Castle, and in the course of that time, they 
killed about fourteen thousand. Many more had been destroyed by the late flood, 
as they were found in considerable numbers strewed aloug the beach for several 
miles to the westward of the Spey.— Aberdeen Chronicle. 

Rain.—We understand it was ascertained by the rain-gauge, which is kept at 
Huntly-lodge by Mr. Murdoch, that the depth of rain which fell between five o'clock 
on the morning of the 3d inst. and the same hour on the 4th. was 3} inches. The 
average for the year being about 25 inches, it hence appears that the quantity of 
rain which fell in the course of twenty-four bours was nearly one-sixth of what 
usually falls during a whole year. The depth which had fallen during the present 
month, up to the morning of the 17th, was five inches. —Aberdaen Chronicle. 





Aw Amorous Preacner—John Hodges, a shoemaker, who had abandoned the 
care of soles for the care of souls, appeared before Sir Richard Birnie on Thursday, 





under which four seamen of the Vigilant were recently seized in the streets of 


to prefer a complaint of assault against a mechanic named Richard Jacobs. 
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Hodges, it appeared, is a leader of a congregation of Ranters, but occasionally 
unbends himself in his old occupation of making shoes. He had seen fit, though 
a married man, to fall in love with a young woman named Dudley, a shopwoman 
at a respectable house in Gompton-street ; and had been somewhat violent iu his 
yrotestations to that lady. On going to visit her, in Earl-street, Seven Dials, on 
Wednesday, he was met at the door by Jacobs, instead of Miss Dudley, who gave 
the reverend inamorato a hearty shake and sent him about his business, He put 
into Sir Richard’s hands a lettér from the lady, which speaks so well for her cor- 
rectness of religious feeling 4nd soundness of understanding, that we must sub- 
join it for the benefit of our readers, We cannot help regtetting that so very su- 
perior a female should have’ been induced to place herself under the spiritual 
guidance of such a personage as the reverend Mr. Hodges, She would do ho- 
nour fo a purerand more rational church than that of the Ranters, though, if they 
possess many such members, they are not what the world thinks them. The 
complaint was of course dismissed. The following is the letter. 

“3ir,—The appellation of friend or brother will never again be applied by me to you, 
either verbally or with my pen. Your conduct has separated the friendship that for- 
merly existed between us, and Ido assure you never again to be renewed. If you 
reflect but for a moment, your conscience must condemn you. I can assure you that no 
appearance of humiliation on your part shall affect my mind in the slightest degree : it 
js all lost upon me ; and correspondence of any kind is from this moment at an end be. 
tween us. The respect I have for your distressed wife is sufficient to deter me from any 
future acquaintance with you. You well know that nothing in my conduct was ever 
calculated to excite such baseness as yours. It has not done me the injury you might 
have imagined—the adversary has often been his own enemy—though he is migkty, he is 
not almighty. I feel much for your soul—it is awful to reflect that you may sink into 
eternal perdition after the professions you have made, and the attachments you seemed 
to have for the Lord. I know that you are not beyond the reach of Omnipotency, and 
I leave you in the hands of him who can pluck brands from the fire, earnestly desiring 
your salvation from the dominion of sin here, and the final consequences Hereafter. I 
do insist that you will not come where Iam, for, though I wish well to yeur soul, I do 
not wish to see you under any pretence whatever. If this is not complied with, I shall 
take other means, and that immediately, as I cannot nor will not be annoyed any longer. 

“E. Dupiey.” 

A Suicut Mistaxe.—A bookseller hame- Taylor missed his purse, which 
contained ten sovereigns, in the pit of Astley’s Theatre, on Monday night; and 
suspecting two individuals that sat near him of stealing it, gave them in charge, 
On returning home from the watchhouse, he found the purse lying on his table, 
and he hastened to releasethem. The Magistrate at Union Hall advised the 
parties to make it up. This was at last assented to, after Mr. ‘Taylor had agreed 
to pay to acharity a couple of guineas, besides expenses, for his short memory. 

A Trous_Esome Suirorn—At the Mansicuhouse on Monday, a gentleman 
charged a most respectable lady, a widow, who had lived in the best society, with 
following him whithersoever he went, and insisting on his marrying her, She 
had followed him to the Continent even, iu her zeal for his conversion from the 
heresy of celibacy. It did not appear that, except on this one point, (a point on 
which many of the sex display symptoms of aberration) the lady’s understanding 
was at allaffected. She had been an affectionate wife to her first husband, anda 
most tender mother; but her determination to have the complainant occasionally 
banished every other idea from her mind. ‘The Lord Mayor held the lady to bail 
not to annoy the complainant in future. ; 

Murper ar Campgrweit.—Anne Harris, who was charged in April last with 

having by a series, of brutal and barbarous acts, murdered an old lady named 
Fryer, who lodged with her at Camberwell, was tried yesterday at Croydon. The 
particulars of Mrs. Fryer’s death appeared at the time in the account of the in- 
quest. Harris was found guilty of manslaughter, and condemned to transporta- 
tion for life. 
; Ikey Sotomons.—This worthy is publicly carrying on business as a jeweller 
in Hobart Town, along with his wife and two sons. He appears to be in good 
circumstances. The Governor, it is said, wrote home for instructions respecting 
him, and was told to leave him unmolested. The story of his discovery and ar- 
rest is therefore utterly unfounded, 

Unexprerep Evipencr.—As a hawker, named Peter M‘Kernean, was returning 
from Salisbury races on the evening of Thursday last, he was attacked by three 
men, who robbed him of his watch and several sovereigns in money, and after 
attempting to strangle him, threw him over the bridge at East Harnham into the 
river. The villains no doubt thought they had accomplished their purpose of 
murdering the man; but with great difficulty he got out of the water and crept 
to his lodgings. On the following morning he went in quest of the persons, two 
of whom he found at a public-house, with the watch and part of the money on 
their persons. They were immediately apprehended and taken to the watchhouse; 
while there they were visited by the third prisoner, who whispered to them and 
desired that they would keep their secret, and no harm weuld come. A boy who 
was present fortunately overheard the fellow, and gave information of it. He, too, 
was apprehended, and on being confronted, the hawker directly recognized him 
as one of the three fellows by whom he was attacked. They have all been com- 
mitted to Fisherton gaol—Devizes Gazette. 





“CABBAGE BEYOND WHAT THE Law ALLows.’—At the Westminster Court of Re- 
quests, on Thursday, a tailor had summoned a respectable attorney, for a small 
sum for work done. The attorney stated in defence, that he had employed the 
plaintiff to make a Spanish cloak, and his woollen-draper had furnished six yards 
of broad cloth for that purpose ; but when the cloak was brought home, the de- 
fendant expressed his doubts as to the cloak containing any thing near that quan- 
tity, and retained a part of the plaintiff’s bill until he could get the cloak ex- 
amined, It was inspected by several tailors ; and their report was, that the quan- 
tity of cloth actually used did not exceed from three yards to three yards and a 
half. In support of his statement, the defendant called a respectable tailor (Mr. 
Lewis, residing in Manchester-buildings, Westminster,) who stated, that the cloak 
contained only about three yards and a quarter of cloth. At this stage of the 
proceedings, another tailor, a stranger to all the parties, and who was present on 
other business, stepped forth, and declared, at a single glance, that the maximum 
of its contents was four yards. The case was dismissed; one of the Commis- 
sioners observing, that ‘he would allow a trifle for cabbage, but could not think 
of sanctioning the quantity thathad in this instance been taken.” The defendant 
stated, that notwithstanding this decision he was still a loser, and shotild certainly 
proceed against the tailor for the loss: the cloak had cost him 9¢. and it lacked 
of the suitable proportions for a man. of his height. This would be a lesson 
against employing any but regular tradesmen (the plaintiff is a journeyman snip): 
a cloak of the same description, but of the proper size, Mr. Lewis would have 
made for about 74.— From a Correspondent, 

SLanpEr.—At the Surrey Assizes, Wood, an attorney, prosecuted Fall, an account- 
ant at Lambeth, for slander. Some time since a bill ofa private nature was brought 
ito Parliament for local purposes in the parish, and the plaintiffhad been employed 
to solicit it through the House. When passed, itappeared to some that there were 


certain defécts in it ; and at a meeting held on the subject of the bill, the defend-, 
ant, who was present, took occasion to join: in the remarks made. It should be 
observed, that some time antecedent to this biil passing, the defendant having 
become security for a certain tax collector who was adefaulter, he was of course 
fined to the amount of his deficiences, and the plaintiff was the attorney on that 
occasion. This induced him to join with some acerbity in the remarks on the 
plaintiff, and to add that the plaintiff was a man of unnatural propensities, and 
had on that account been turned out of Soho parish, and that he could turn him 
out of the parish of Lambeth. This statement was repeated by the defendant the 
next day at another meeting. This was the defamation for which the action was 
brought. Mr. Adolphus addressed the Jury in mitigation, and contended that the 
character of the plaintiff stood so high that there was no chauce of its being In- 
jured by any thing which the defendant could say. It was also to be remembered 
that the defendant spoke under the infldence of wounded feelings, as he conceived 
the plaintiff had really injured him. The Jury, without any hesitation, gave @ 
verdict for the plaintiff—damages 5007. costs 40s. 

Lipset 1x Wetsu.—The editor of the Welsh Star, a paper written in the ver- 
nacniar language of the Principality, was fined 502, at Monmouth Assizes this week, 
for alibel on a publican at Tredegar. The latter had got two men confined 
for rioting in his house, who by accident set fire to the straw of the dungeon, and 
were both suffocated. The libel charged him with causing the death of the two 
men, and otherwise described him as a cruel and tyrannical character. 

Counterreit Corn AND Intsu Evipence.—Several persons have been convicted 
at the Birmingham Assizes, of “ putting off’’ counterfeit sovereigns, half-sove- 
reigns, half-crowns, and shillings, for less than their nominal value, and knowing 
them to be counterfeit. The examination of Martin, a most impudent Irishman, 
who turned King’s evidence, formed the chief point of interest at these trials. He 
said he did not expect to receive any remuneration for convicting the prisoners, 
but he had come over “in consequence of his reports to Government.” Ad- 
dressing Mr. Denman, he said, “This is not the first time I have had dealings 
with the gentlemen at the bar; so you had better not talk to me, or I may let 
out alittle more.” His wife, he said, had a pension of 2s, 6d. a day, and he 
therefore felt himself bound to support Government; that, and a love of justice, 
were the only motives that induced him to betray his former friends. When 
another witness Collis was giving his testimony, Martin kept his eye upon some 
small pieces of paper, which lay before him; Mr. Denman inquired what those 
were, aud when they had been written? Witness—‘ I wrote them after the 
conversation took place ; as often as any thing occurred, I retired to the muses, 
and took a note of it.’ Mr. Denman—* Retired to where?” Witness—‘‘To 
the muses.” Mr. Denman—‘S What does the fellow mean? Are you a poet, 
friend?” Witness—“No Sir: but I call a certain convenient house in the 
yard the muses.’ (Immense daughter.) Mr. Denman—“ Oh, I beg your par- 
don. You are the Apollo of tkat mount, are you?’ (Increased laughter, in 
which Lord Tenterden most heartily joined.) 

In another case, being pressed hard by Mr. Sergeant Adams, the witness = 
coolly observed, ‘1 am really astonished at a gentleman like you putting suc 
silly questions, Ask me sensible questions, and I will answer you.” Mr, 
Sergeant Adams—“ Might you not have purchased this coin from other persons ?”” 
Witness—“I had no money, and therefore I could not.” Mr. Sergeant Adams—~ 
“So you say; but suppose you had money?” Witness—“ How can I sup- 
pose that, when I tell you I had none ?”’ Mr, Sergeant Adams—“ But I ask 
you, Sir, might you not, if you had the money?” Witness—“ Do you mean if 
some jackass was to give me the money ?” The learned Sergeant appealed to the 
Judge, but his Lordship left him in the hands of the witness. 

Criminat Accusation, To Exrorr Monry.—Two persons, named Strickland 
and Parker, were tried at Wisbeach last week, on two different indictments, for 
accusing, and threatening to accuse, John Gay and Matthew Doggett of an un- 
natural offence, with a view to extort money from them. One indictment laid 
the extortion to have taken place on the 4th of May last; the other laid it on 
the 5th. Mr. Gay was a respectable solicitor in Wisbeach ; Matthew Doggett, 
the person on whom the threat was practised, and who paid the prisoners 5s. “ not 
because he was guilty, but from the fear of losing a good place,” was servant to 
Mr. Girdlestone, also a solicitor in Wisbeach, at whose house Mr. Gay had dined 
on the occasion in question. On the first indictment Strickland and Parker were 
acquitted; on the second, a different Jury found them guilty, and the Chief 
Justice ordered sentence of death to be recorded. These trials lasted two days, 
and excited an extraordinary local interest. 





The Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry were proceeding in a curricle a 
few days ago, in the neighbourhood of Stockton-on-Tees: the pole ofthe carriage 
broke, the horses dashed forward, and the vehicle was dragged a considerable 
way. The Marquis at length guided and pulled the near horse to a ditch, when 
he fell on his side under the carriage, and broke his hind-leg. Lady London- 
derry sat up on the seat of the curricle, squeezed into the corner, during the 
frightful kicking of the horses ; and when she saw the near horse fall, she scram- 
bled out into the ditch, and only received some slight bruises. 

Mr. Wadd, surgeon, of Park-place, St. James’s-street, left town for Ireland, 
about ten days ago, accompanied by Mr. Teggard, the apothecary of Pall-mall. 
As these friends were travelling together in a post-chaise not far from Cork, the 
post-boy was by some accident dismounted, and the horses took fright and ran, 
off. Mr, Teggard prudently kept his seat in the carriage, and was taken out. at 
the end of two miles uninjured ; but Mr. Wadd, upon the first discovery of his 
danger, jumped out, and was killed on the spot. He was surgeon extraordinary 
to his Majesty, and had long been one of the council of the College of Surgeons 
and was elected by the College, only two days before he left town, to the distin. 
guished station of one of the examiners. 

Mr. Joseph Reed, a respectable medical practitioner at Islington, walked home 
on Sunday evening after attending the last moments of one of his patients, Find- 
ing himself unwell, he went up stairs, sent for his wife and daughter, and on Mrs, 
Reed entering the room, exclaimed, ‘* My dear, I am very unwell ; I am dying— 
Iam dying!’’ It was true; he had burst a blood-vessel, and died in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Two unfortunate boys, of thirteen and fifteen years, lost their lives last’ week 
from sleeping on a brick-kiln near Camberwell. : 

The congregation of St. Saviour’s in the Borough, was dreadfully alarmed last 
Sunday, by a notion that the church ‘was falling in, occasioned by the loud shutting 
of a largedoor. Several persons were hurt in the attempt to escape. The cause 
of the noise being explained, the service resumed. 

On Saturday sennight, as the gamekeeper of Philip John Miles, Esq. of Ashton, 
was wiping the lock of his gun with the flap of his coat, as the weapon lay across 
his knees, it unfortunately went off, lodging the whole of its contents in the side 





of his wife. The poor woman lingered in great agony for ten minutes, when she 
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expired. She had not been dead above an hour before her husband, who ap- 
peared like a distracted man, threw himself into a shallow pond and was 
drowned, having taken the precaution of tying his hands together for fear he 
should struggle.— Western Luminary. 

At Fordham, an infant, has been killed by laudanum administered to him bya 
druggist’s boy, by mistake for a medicine called Godfrey's Cordial. 

Several daring robberies of orchards and gardens having lately been committed 
in Rochford Hundred, Essex, Mr. Jermany, residing at Eastwood, near Leigh, 
loaded a spring gun and placed it in his orchard to protect his fruit ; when on 
turning one of the wires, the gun accidentally went off, and lodged its contents in 
the lower part of his body, causing his instant death. 

A woman“died on Monday, in St. James’s workhouse, of apoplexy, occa- 
sioned by excessive drinking. For the encouragement of drunkards, however, 
it is fair to state that she had fifteen years’ enjoyment of this vice before it 
carried her off. 

Farau Errect or tat Bap Weatmer.—A respectable farmer, near Harrow, 

has put an end to his life; having been for some time in low spirits on account 
of the continuance of the bad weather, which he imagined would so injure his 
crops as to ruin him, 
( Fortous Drivinc, A drunken scoundrel was committed to Newgate yester- 
day, for driving over and killing a fine boy eleven years of age in Arabella-street, 
Pimlico. There is hardly a day passes without such accidents, as they are 
termed ; nor will they cease till some fellow is hanged for causing them. 

Fire. Mr. Grimwell’s house, Claremont-square, New-road, was burnt down 
on Tuesday morning, and the family with difficulty roused from their slumbers in 
time to escape from the flames. An old nurse was miraculously saved by the ex- 
ertions of two of the Bow-street patrol, who at the risk of their own lives ascended 
a ladder to the roof of the house, and drew the poor woman by the hands from 
the flames over the parapet into the adjoining house. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s regular trader from London to the Colombia 
rver, has been wrecked on the bar of that river. All the crew, twenty-six in 
niumber, were murdered by the natives on their landing. 

A young woman appeared at the Mansionhouse on Tuesday for the purpose 
of affiliating a child, of which she was pregnant; and having gone through the 
forms, she accompanied Trip, the beadle of Duke’s-place, and sat down in his 
shop while he went up stairs. When he came down he heard a child cry, and 
upon looking at the young woman, he saw her kissing and hugging a fine child, 
of which she had at that moment delivered herself. She would, if the beadle 
had allowed her, have walked to the workhouse.m—Lvening Paper. 





Execurion.—James Brown, alias King, terminated his career on Monday 
morning on the scaffold in the Old Bailey. Brown has been a man of the most 
depraved habits, and was the leader of an organized gang of burglars who have 
for a considerable time been perpetrating the most extensive robberies, accom- 
panied in many cases with great atrocity, He was now very penitent ; and made 
confession of robbing a gentleman of his gold watch, about fourteen months ago: 
this gentleman, he maintained, was Mr. Baker, a divine who attended the prison- 
chapel; but Mr. Baker said the penitent was mistaken—it must have been some 
other person, who resembled him. 

Fife, Spencer, and Adams, convicted at the late Kent assizes of highway robbery 
attended with atrocious cruelty, have been respited during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

Lambourne, the murderer of his wife, having died on Friday last, of the self- 
inflicted wounds under which he has been solong a sufferer, a Coroner's Inquest 
has sat upon the body, at Guy’s Hospital, and returned a verdict of fedo de se. 

Mr. Nash, the landlord of the Coach and Horses public-house, in High Hol- 
born, cut his throat on Thursday morning, and was quite dead when discovered. 


Eonam Races.— It has for some time been announced that this year’s races were 
to be the last of the kind to be held on the renowned Runnemede, and that they 
were to be removed to the Second Ascot Meeting. Remonstrances were made 
by the Egham people, who considered the removal as detrimental to their interests, 
and looked upon it as giving an undue preference to Windsor, already sufficiently 
benefited by the Royal patronage. It is now understood that the Second Ascot 
Meeting is to take place the last week in August, and Egham the week after; to 
which latter several gentlemen have already subscribed. The far-famed Run- 
nemede is therefore likely to maintain its celebrity. 

The races for this year commenced on Tuesday: and the general belief that 
the King would visit the course had a palpable effect on the attendance, which 
was also increased by the extreme beauty of the weather. His Majesty’s arrival 
was anxiously looked for till two o’clock, when it transpired that the Royal visit 
was postponed till the second day ; and it also came out, that his Majesty’s 
favourite mare, Fleur-de-lis, started for Doncaster on Monday to contend with 
Zinganee for the gold cup, and consequently would not run here. The sport was 
not good, owing to the bad state of the grourid, which was ankle deep in water 
from the late rains and consequent overflowing of the Thames. 

The first race, if such it can be called, was a Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, for 
three and four year olds; and was won by 

Mr. Greville’s Lady Emily, 3 yrs. ........cceccesneeseeecs eceesee 
Lord Mountcharles’s c. by Whalebone—Spree’s d.3 yrs.........055 2 
Sir G. Heathcote’s c. by Centaur—Jane Shore, 3 yrs.....seeeeeeeee 8 
Mr. Young’s b. c. Lazarus, 3 yrs........... hehe see ee eins secereses pd 

It was a wretched exhibition—the horses bad, the pace miserable, and the first 

| half-mile only a gentle trot. 

The next race (the Royal Stakes of 10 sovs. and 25 added) was, if possible, 
worse than the preceding, and was won in a canter by Lord Mountcharles’s 
Frolic colt beating Mr. Greville’s Goshawk and Mr. Lumley’s Howard, 

The Gold Cup, value 100 sovs, (in specie), 13 subs. of 10 sovs, each, was 
won by 

Duke of Richmond’s The Alderman, aged ............. 

Lord Mountcharles’s Coronet, 4 yr8...0.. 00 6 cscvessceceseee « 2 
Arthur Pavis weighed for Liston, who was afterwards drawn, and ten others paid. 
The Alderman and Coronet set off at a walk, and continued ‘t for a quarter of 
a mile; Coronet then made play at a slow pace, and led till within half a mile of 
| home, when the Alderman came up; a remarkably severe slashing race followed, 

the old horse winning by only half a length. 

The Runnemede Stakes of 5 sovs, each, and 30 added, 
Mr, Greville’s Goshawk, 6yrs. ...... 
Mr. G, Bulkeley’s Burlesque, 5 yrs. . coerce ccceccccccoece 
Mr. Cosby’s b. f. Christina, 3 yrs. ..cesece.eeecesnsese eee cee 
Mr. Paine’s r. f. Jungfrau, 8 yrm.c. ceccccccce co.cseccccrcioee 4 
Mr, Hervey’s f. Chapeau de Paille, 5 yrs. ....se..eeceeeseeseees OF 
First heat won very easy. Second heat—5 and 6 to 4 on Goshawk, who won 
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cleverly by a length, much to the surprise of all parties, who had calculated upon 
a different result after his wretched running for the Royal Stakes, The winner 





On Wednesday, the King visited the races, and was the occasion of 
greater assemblage of spectators than could have been expected with such gloom 
weather. His Majesty reached the ground about a quarter past one, in an open 
carriage and four, accompanied by the Marquis of Conyngham and Lord Mount. 
charles ; the suite followed in a second carriage and four, the Royal visit b 


& much 
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quite private. His Majesty remained in his carriage near the Judge’s stand 
throughout the races, at the end of which he left amidst the cheers of the spectators 


The first race was a Handicap Sweepstakes of 5 sovs, each, and 25 sovs, added 
for horses of all ages, and was won by : 
Mr. J. Day’s Hajji Baba, aged, ..... 606840s 
Duke of Richmond’s Miss Craven, 5 yrs. ...... 
Mr. G. Bulkeley’s Helas, 6 yrs. ......60.5+ 
Mr. R. Bulkeley’s Goblet, 4 yrs oe . 
Mr. Clarke’s Hal, aged, . 200 coccccesseccccvcsesccctcccccccesec ss § 
Two paid. Betting 5 to 4 on Miss Craven, and 5 to 2 against Hajji Baba, It 
was generally supposed that Miss Craven would get best through the deep ground 
and she was backed freely. She started in front, making the running at a brisk 
pace, the others well up. Helas, Hajji Baba, and Miss Craven, ran a seyere 
race home, the mare being second half a length, and Helas about a length and a 
half behind, 
The Surrey and Middlesex Stakes of 25 sovs. each, was won by 
Lord Worcester’s Marestield, 5 yrs. seco cecececees cone caseees 
Lord Mountcharles’s Rasselas, 4 yrSs oo seseceescececsaveces veces 2 
Mr. J. Day’s Liston, aged, .....0..e006 eeeee wie 
His Majesty’s Jour des Noces, 4 yrs. .. oe ee cc | 
It was a tremendous run home betweeu Maresfield and Rasselas, and won by a 
neck only ; nine paid, 
The Magna Charta Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h, ft. for three-year-olds —colts, 
8st. 5lb. and fillies, 8st. The New mile. 
Duke of Richmond’s Hinde oo.c6 co0ececces covcsesecese ssccescee 2 
Lord Mountcharles’s Beatrice .....ssceeeesceeesecececereeeeeeees 2 
One paid. First Heat—5 to 2 on Hindoo ; a very fine race, and ended in adead 
heat. Second heat—6 to 4 on Beatrice, who fell off in this race after running a 
short distance, and was beat in a canter. The dead heat was one of the most 
unishing races seen for some time. 









On Thursday the races terminated; having, under several disadvantages, pro- 
duced excellent sport, and proved highly attractive. The weather on Thursday 
was boisterous, the morning being windy and the dust intolerable; changing as 
the day advanced to heavy showers and mud ankle deep. Notwithstanding this, 
and although it was known that the King would not attend, the company was both 
numerous and fashionable. 
The Two-year-old Sweepstakes of 30 sovs. Won by 

Duke of Richmond's f. Aranda, by Figaro...... eecces erecccccoes - | 

Mr. Lumley’s b. c. by Moses—Eliza Leeds......... Oeeeeeeee esesee 2 

Duke of Richmond’s Convert, by Figaro—Duchess.. ...........066 38 

Won by two lengths. It was the worst two-year-old field seen at Egham for se. 
veral seasons. 
Handicap Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. and 20 added, won by 






Mr. Lumley’s b, f. Nilo, 3 yrs... ..e ee ceeceeeeesee eee erececce | 
Captain Bulkeley’s Burlesque, 5 yrs. eevee soe 2 
Mr. Laurence’s Keepsake, 3 yrs...-ecsee cess ceccesecs ecvicsevesses § 


A tremendous, race, and won by Nilo by a head only. 
A free Handicap of 25 sovs. and 20 added, won by 
Lord Worcester’s Maresfield, 5 yrs.....acseceeveceeeseeeeenessece l 
Lord Mountcharles’s Rasselas, 4 yr eee 2 
Mr. Gully’s Trample, 4 yrs......++.. 
Mr. Cosby’s Constance, 0 yrs..-+..+..+++ Panes eevee teens 
A race of extraordinary severity between Maresfield and Rassela 
favour of the former by a head. 
The Sunninghill Stakes of 5 sovs. each for all ages, won by 
Mr. Ramsbottom’s Zobeida, 4 yrs... ..eee scene ceceecee eves oe cceece 
His Majesty’s Jour des Noces, 4 yrSeuessececsee cece cecereee cesses 2 
Lord Mountcharles’s Coronet, 4 yrs........++. cee cece cence sone GB 
Burlesque, Helas, Jungfrau, Howard, b. c, by Centaur, not placed: Miss Craven, 
Chapeau de Paille, and Rubens colt paid. ‘ ; : 
Match for 100 sovs,—Mr. Hickes’s Tartar received forfeit from Captain Locke’s 
Penultima. 









Wild Boy, his Majesty’s favourite white riding horse, died lately at the King’s 
Mews. It was suddenly attacked, apparently without any cause, with all the 
usual symptoms of inflammation of the bowels. The King expressed his belief 
that something more than.mere inflammation was the cause of the rapid illness, 
Sir H. Halford coincided in his opinion, and Mr. Godwyne, veterinary surgeon 
to the King, suspected that the complaint was an intussusception, The patient 
lived only twenty hours from the commencement of the attack, and, on dissection, 
the opinion formed of its nature was found to be strictly correct. 


In the night of the 11th instant, a quantity of cake and muffins, containing 
poison, was placed near various springs on the Saddleworth moors, Yorkshire, 
with a view to destroy the sporting dogs; and the nefarious design so far suc- 
ceeded, that eight of these valuable animals were poisoned before the discovery 
was made. 





Lack or Foreicn Literature 1x TAE British Museum.—No matter what 
may be the subject, it is wholly fruitless to look there for any recent foreign 
publications. Our readers will find in the following pages the details of the 
course of a Roman Catholic prelate, who boldly and uncompromisingly attempted, 
and in a great degree carried into effect, a system of church reform, This was 
not done in a corner, but in a conspicuous part of Europe. It was not done 
quietly, but gave rise to violent discussions and serious persecutions. It was not 
a matter of moment, for the acts and ordinances of Wessenberg’s predecessor, 
his own, and the pastoral conferences of his clergy, occupy, as our readers will 
see, many volumes, and extend over a very considerable space of time ; and yet, 
in the national library of a great Protestant nation, what record of these singular 
transactions is to be found? Let it not be supposed for a moment that we seek 
to throw any blame on the distinguished and excellent persons who have the 
charge ofthat library. On the contrary, we doubt not that they lament the A 
ficiencies which it presents in every department of modern foreign literature, with 
scarcely a single exception. The simple history is, that in the midst of all this 
clamour about the difiusion of knowledge, scarcely a penny can be gained from 
this intellectual nation to buy foreign books for its library. A few periodi- 
cals are taken in there, a few works published in parts are going on to their 
completion, and there is an end. Germany is overflowing with literature ; her 
presses teem with the productions of her speculative and laborious sons. — 
after along night of barbarism under a military government, Is pelea : 
energy and activity in literature. Even in Italy, broken to pieces and sun ma 
that lovely region, dear to every lover of art and genius, much is done in thos ‘ 
departments of literature which a coercive religion allows to flourish, But no re 





rode by Robinson. 


cord of all this activity is to be found in the national library of England, The 
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nations of the Continent might as well be still involved in all the darkness of the 
middle ages, for any benefit which the student who has no resource but the British 
Museum could gain from their labours, To hear the cry of public men and pub- 
lic journals, one would suppose that the whole nation was become a nation of 
students; but it is only necessary to go to its library to get rid of the delusion, 
and see that they are perfectly satisfied with the glimmering of their own farthing 
candle, and stone blind to any light that may be breaking around them, It is 
really painful to any one who loves England to compare her productions in litera- 
ture with those of other nations at the present moment, to see how narrow are 
the boundaries which confine it, and then to find that the improvement which 
might be derived from a full knowledge of what is doing elsewhere, is denied by 
the nation to itself. A paltry two thousand pounds a-year would, we are bold to 
say, procure all, and more than all, that would be requisite, and yet that paltry 
sum is denied—an exercise of self-denial which, we presume and hope, it would 
not be easy to parallel in the records of any other nation—Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. 8. Article, “ Wessenberg and the Roman Catholic Church of 
Germany.” 

Hints ror Improvement.—Can any thing be more manifest than the conve- 
nience, not to say necessity, of continuing Oxford-street straight into High Hol- 
born 2? The advantages are almost incalculable; Broad-street, St. Giles’s, now 
the only thoroughfare from Holborn to Tottenham-court-road, being narrow and 
winding; whereas the new street might be perfectly straight (as any person may 
perceive by casting his eye over amap of London), of a good width, and composed of 
elegant shops, for which the situation would be first-rate, and the rents of which 
would defray the expense of the alteration. Besides all this, the very worst part 
of St. Giles's, the hot-bed of the lowest vice and infamy, would be destroyed. In 
fact, if the object of this hint were carried into effect, the long continuance of the 
present awkward and inconvenient avenue from the city to the west end (as 
Broad-street may be called) would be regarded with astonishment and incredulity 
—Morning Journal, ' 

Present Muitrary Force or Great Britatn.—6 Field Marshals, 110 Gene- 
rals, 250 Lieutenant-Generals, 240 Major-Generals, 240 Colonels, 788 Lieute- 
nant-Colonels, 820 Majors, 1699 Captains, 2372 Lieutenants, 1230 Cornets and 
Ensigns. Cavalry—2 Regiments of Life Guards (Cuirassiers), 1 Regiment of 
Horse Guards (Household Troops), 7 Regiments of Dragoon Guards, 3 Regi- 
ments of Heavy Dragoons (Ist, 2nd, and 6th), 5 Regiments of Light Dragoons 
(3d, 4th, 11th, 13th, and 14th), 4 Regiments of Hussars (7th, 8th, 10th, and 15th), 
4 Regiments of Lancers (9th, 12th, 16th, and 17th); Royal Horse Artillery ; 
Royal Waggon Train. Infantry—3 Regiments of Foot Guards (Household 
Troops), 99 Regiments of the Line, 1 Rifle Brigade, 2 West India Regiments, 1 
Ceylon Regiment (Riflemen), 1 Cape Corps, 1 Royal African Corps, 3 Royal 
Veteran Battalions, 1 Royal Malta Fencible Regiment; Royal Artillery ; Royal 
Engineers ; Royal Staff Corps. Departments—Ordnance, Commissariat, Medical, 
&c. &c., Forming a force of about 140,000 effective men, and 7805 officers. 

PouiticaL ConsuncTions.—We do not hesitate to say, that a man more totally 
unacquainted with the best interests of England, as respects our Continental rela- 
tions, does not exist than the Duke of Wellington. Our foreign policy, indeed, 
has for some years been distinguished by aseries of blunders, which have ren- 
dered our Cabinet the laughing-stock of the Continental courts ; and the Duke’s 
celebrated convention at Cintra went at the time far to obscure his military fame, 
and was not of that promising character to lead us to place much confidence in 
his future efforts. The reciprosity system of Mr. Huskisson, moreover, which 
is, at all events, patronised by the present Administration, gives but faint hopes 
of any results favourable to the general interests of Great Britain from their deli- 
berations.—Morning Chronicle. 

Fiuctuations or Pustic Crepit in France.—A circular of one of the Paris 
banking-houses, which contains the usual abstract of the debt and revenue of 
France, adds to it the following statement of the fluctuations which have occurred 
of French 5 per cent. rentes, from the year 1799 till the present time. The 
extremes were in October 1799 and in March of the present year :— 

Variations in the Price of French Five per Cents. 
eee tone 7S 











October 1799 December 1810 ........79 | December 1820 .,...... 7 
November 175 — I1sll. Pm : 1821 .. 

Ditto 21 1799 — 1812 -78 | ———._ 1822 ........ 
June 1800 1813 .. -51 | January 1823 .....-+. 77 


March 29 1814 ........45 


August 1823 ........ 93 
December 1814 ........7. 


December 1823 ........ 92 

















—— 1802 March4 1815 ........8l 1824 ........102 
— 1803 June 20 1815 ........53 | March 1825 ...0.0.. 106 
—— 1804 December 1815 ........63 | November1825 ........ 91 
1805 — 1816 ........55 | December 1825 ........ 96 
ho eee —— I1817........64 | —— 1826........ 99 
August 1807 .......-93 | August 1818 ........80 | —————_ 1827 .........101 





December 1807 ....... 
—— 1808 ........80 
1809 ...... -80 

IncrepipLe Courtesy or A Prime Minister.—As an instance of the praise- 
worthy promptitude with which the Duke of Wellington attends to applications 
made to him by obscure individuals, we may mention the following anecdote. A 
young artist (the person principally engaged in the modelling of that beautiful 
work of art, Thomason’s Warwick Vase) had completed a colossal bust of the 
Premier from memory, and being anxious that his Grace should see it, he ad- 
dressed a letter to him, humbly entreating the noble Duke to do him that honour. 
The letter was left at Apsley-house about one o’clock, and the artist, to his sur- 
prise and delight, received an autograph answer by five the same day, stating that 
his Grace would do himself the pleasure of calling upon the artist whenever he 
could spare half an hour from his numerous avocations. To the honour of the 
Duke of Wellington, all letters addressed to him are promptly answered, and ge- 
nerally in his own hand-writing — Standard. 

ManacemeEnt or Cows.—A gentleman in the country has adopted an excellent 
plan of managing milch cows, and of increasing, in a surprising degree, the pro- 
duce of the soil. The cows yield more than double the quantity of milk, in con- 
sequence of being fed on cut grass in a stall, the temperature of which is equal 
in winter and summer ; the warmer the better for producing milk. The quantity 
of ground on which the grass is produced, is not one-fourth of what would have 
been required to feed them in the common way. The number of cows thus main- 
tained is twelve, and although they have been confined for more than seven years, 
they are in an excellent state of health. The ground is manured after each cut- 
ting of grass, by liquid drained from the cow-house and stables, and after four 
crops have been cut this year, itis ina better state than the finest meadows which 
have been mown once only. Every noxious weed is carefully removed from the 
Soil, and nutritious and wholesome plants only retained —Wordd, 

Enouisu Artstocracy:—Riches in England are the only measure of respect ; 
and the titles are merely respected, because wealth is generally associated with them. 
The French aristocracy, before the Revolution, lost themselves by settting up anti- 
quity against wealth, which united all the rich men, without claim to antiquity, 
against them, But in England the aristocracy is opened regularly to all the rich; so 
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that any man who makes a fortune as a gambler, as a fraudulent contractor, as a | 
speculator upon ’Change, knows well that, though he himself may not receive a 
title, in a generation or two his descendants will receive it. Our Peerage and | 
Baronetage contain even Christian-Jews, elevated immediately, and not in their | 
descendants. If Ikey Solomons had not been cut prematurely short in his career, 
and a rich receiver of mail-coach parcels had not been blown upon in the evidence 
before the Police Committee, they would probably have worked their way up to © 
the Peerage —Morning Chronicle. 

Epucation By TRraveLLinc.—After the annual public meeting of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, at Paris, for the distribution of prizes, last month, a course ’ 
academical lectures was given; at the end of the second of which, the audience 
were rising to go, when M. Alexander de Laborde presented himself to deliver 
his lecture. Every body was seated again; and he proceeded, with as much ease 
as grace, to read a piece, which, even at that hour, appeared too short. It was | 
another romance of Utopia, upon education, very singular, indeed, in its plan ; 
and what rendered it the more amusing was the tone of good faith with which 
M. Laborde unfolded it. The lecture is entitled “ of Education by Travelling ; ” 
and the fundamental idea of it is, that no man can have received a proper educa- 
tion if he has not travelled. M. Laborde begins this education at an early period, 
and does not finish it till twenty-five years of age. He divides it into three parts , 
—classic, scientific, and political. The first is accomplished at the seventeenth 
year, and, by means of improved modes, it is much more complete than what is 
obtained now in our Colleges; the second is followed until the twenty-second 
year ; and the third until the twenty-fith year. A selected course of travelling 
completes each of these parts of the student’s education. After his classical 
studies, the youth will visit Italy, Greece, Egypt, Spain, and the South of France. 
He will join to the study of the ancient masterpieces that of the places which in- 
spired them. On his return from France, he will consecrate two years to the 
physical and mathematical sciences; and in the second course of travelling, he 
will visit the principal chains of mountains which form the compartments of the 
globe ; he will travel through Switzerland and over the Pyrenees, and the great 
mountains Hemus and Caucasus; he will see the deserts and the seas of ice. 
His third journey will comprise England, Germany, and the United Sates ; it is 
thus our youth at twenty-five years of age will know more of the world than all 
others do at sixty, and that he will become a sort of living encyclopedia.—Consti- 
tutionnel. 










































































POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEKR’S NEWS. 


Spectator Orrice, SATURDAY, Two O'CLOCK. 
Intelligence of the total defeat of the Miguelites at Terceira has 
just been brought to the Portuguese embassy, by a gentleman in the 
service of Donna Maria. On the 11th instant, Don Miguel's squadron 
attacked the Villa de Praya; and out of 1200 men that dared to fire, 
not one escaped: 700 were killed and wounded, and 500 laid down 
their arms, and are already in the ranks of the faithful. All the vessels | 
had cast anchor under the batteries of the forts, and were obliged to | 
cut their cables to escape: 1200 muskets, 2 twenty-four pounders, and 
2 gun-boats, fell into the power of Count de Villa Flor. The Consti- 
tutionalists had only 11 killed and wounded; the enemy lost several 
officers of rank, among whom were Lieut.-Col, Azeredo, Major D. 
Gil, brother to Count Mesquiletz, and D. Antonio de Alveira. 
The following is an extract from the proclamation of Count Villa Flor. 


“The enemy has left your shores, covered by the dead bodies of his men, which he 
sought to inundate with your blood. The sanguinary orders which they brought against 
the garrison and the faithful people of this isle, Providence, which frustrates, and al- 
ways will frustrate, the efforts of crime, has turned against them. More than the half of 
his soldiers have perished by your fire or the waves, or have received from their gene- 
rous conquerors that reception which religion and humanity dictate, but which the or- 
ders of tyranny prohibited them from giving to your defenders, and even to you if we 
had been conquered.” 


We have just seen a friend who has arrived within these few days 
direct from Constantinople, and he has furnished us with the following 
particulars. He travelled by land; but was compelled by the state of © 
the country, to avoid the line of operations of the armies, and proceed 
by Nissa and Temisvar. When he left the capital, no measures of 
defence had been taken. The walls remained in the dilapidated state 
in which they were left by Constantine Paleologus, when the Turks 
entered in at the breaches, which they never since repaired. When he 
arrive at Adrianople, so far from any effectual force being collected 
there, he did not see more than the ordinary guards. A few Jews had 
been ordered to work round the city, and they had begun to throw up 
in one or two places, something like entrenchments; but they had 
effected nothing that was capable of stopping a company of soldiers, ” 
and had desisted from the work. On crossing the Balkan, he saw no — 
army, or any precautions taken to guard the passes, or adding any 
artificial security to the natural strength of the places: half a dozen | 
dervenni sentinels, such as are met in all the mountain passes in 
Turkey, alone occupied the stations. They sat smoking their pipes 
under little sheds, where some poor Bulgarians heated coffee: and they 
seemed as indifferent, incautious, and imperturbable, as if the enemy 
were still in Russia. He met no force, from Constantinople to Nissa, 
that could afford any resistance to a single Russian regiment. The 
country seemed to be, as in fact itis, entirely drained of efficient men ; 
and confirming all the accounts that Dr. Walsh and other travellers 
have given of the depopulation of the country, and utter exhaustion of 
the resources of Turkey in Europe. At Nissa they experienced a trait 
of Turkish attention highly creditable to the energetic character and 
good feeling of the Sultan. They had encountered so little difficulty 
or peril in their journey, that they wished to pass on, with a perfect 
feeling of security without any additional protection, notwithstanding 
that some stragglers had committed depredations in the neighbour- 
hood. But the Pacha of Nissa would not suffer them. ‘ You may 
feel secure,” said he, *‘ but I do not; for the Sultan would require my 
life for yours, if any accident should happen to you.” He accordingly 
sent an escort of soldiers with them, who saw them safe into the 
Austrian territories. The man who takes such watchful care of 
strangers travelling through the remotest confines of his dominions, | 
while he himself is sore beset and his very existence threatened, is no 
common Sovereign. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND—JUDGE JEBB. 

“Try aman, or if any man, or if any other man,” as Cuarzes In- 
CLEDON says apud Byron, imagined that the granting of the Catholic 
question would per se and instanter put an end to the heart-burnings, 
and house-burnings, and all the other burnings, that oppression and 
revenge, zeal religious and zeal political, had for centuries been 
kindling in the Green Isle of the West, such a man had a head worse 
furnished with precedents than the most ignorant pleader that ever 
marred a case. We may go further : if it was supposed that the fires 
which had raged so fiercely would be extinguished in a day, a month, 
or a year, he that indulged in sucha supposition was most indifferently 
read in the history of nations and the philosophy of human nature. 
There is the insolence of recently-acquired power—the intolerance of 
equality where dominion had so long been exercised—to be softened 
down; there are habits long indulged to be changed, customs imme- 
morial to be done away, the social as well as the legal relations of the 
people to be modified, before the fruits of concession can arrive at 
maturity. 

Judge Jenn, speaking as a lawyer, says, and says truly, “the cele- 
bration of a legal event is legal.” No one now can doubt that the vic- 
tory of the Boyne was a legal event, ergo Orange processions are legal. 
The Trish Catholic, speaking as a man says, “ if any one on the 12th 
of August wave an orangé lily over my head, I will beat his brains 
out.” Why ?—Not because’ the orange lily is the badge of this or that 
sect of religion or politics—not because it is the memorial of a revolu- 
tion the benefits of which the Catholic as well as the Protestant is 
ready to admit, but because it is used as a sign and a token of the de- 
gradation of the majority of the people of Ireland. That these proces- 
sions in the olden time were not very modestly gone about—that, com- 
mencing in insult, they for the most part terminated in outrage—may 
easily be supposed, from the relations and temper of the parties} but 
the grand source of the irritation they caused consisted not in broken 
heads or broken necks, but in the contrasted exhibition of victory and 
triumph, defeat and humiliation. 

We hope they will not be renewed; we rather think they will not; 
and yet we cannot very greatly blame the late celebration of a day that 
had been celebrated so long. While the disabilities of the Catholics 
continued, there was something like cowardice mixed with the contumely 
offered to'them by those annual processions. The Protestants were 
armed by law with the giant’s strength, and they used it like giants— 
tyrannously. Now that the disabilities have been abolished, the 

itiful part at least of the mixture is removed. There is no longer a 

isplay of courage where there is none to oppose. The Orange flag is 
as hateful as ever to the Catholics, but contempt no longer mingles 
with his anger, We are not certain that the Protestants would not 
have suffered more from refraining to assemble on the present occasion 
than they did by assembling, even in the estimation of .O’CoNNELL 
and his followers, Their prudence would have gained them less 
credit than their courage has done. But having shown that they are 
not afraid, they must stop there. What was bold this year would be 
impudent the next, and it would be both impudent and ridiculous if 
persisted in, 

As we do not view the late ebullition of Protestantism in precisely 
the same light as many of our contemporaries, neither can we agree 
with them in recommending such desperate measures as dispensing 
with trial by Jury, or the proclaiming of martial law with a view to 
prevent its recurrence, Those who wish to tie up the “ boys” from mis- 
chief, would do well to remember, in their zeal for decorum, that the 
same pene which prevents the abuse has a tendency to destroy the 
use of unruly legs and arms. Regulated freedom may spring out of 
regulated despotism, but the soil is not favourable. There is another 
consideration which we would impress on ourown countrymen. Irishmen 
are universally magniloquent. Catholics, Protestants, gentle, simple, 
all creeds, and all degrees, have, as ZAcuaRY Boyop says of the Man 
of Uz—* a good gift of the gob.” We must not look for “ wool” in 
proportion to “cry” in honest Patrick, more than in the grunting, 
squeaking, potato-munching, mire-loving animal with which his habi- 
tation is shared. It appears, on analyzing the riots of the last three 
weeks, that a vast deal more has been made of them than they de- 
served. Once let capital be freely introduced—let manufactories be 
established—let the people get more to do, and they will find less to 
say. At present everything—great, little, sweet, sour, good, bad— 
must be talked at, to, and about, not because it deserves such super- 
fluity of discussion, but because the time of the talkers is great and 
their business small. 0 





MR. LANDSEER, MR. ROBINSON, AND THE SPECTATOR. 


On the subject of our remarks on the singular pamphlet to which we 
last week adverted, we have received the following letter from Mr. 
LANDSEER senior. 
“ Southampton Street, 24th August. 
** Srr,—You are under a mistake which I must beg of you to correct with 
regard to my having published the narrative concérning the adulterous inter- 
course between Mrs. T. L.and Mr. R. Its publication is quite contrary to 
my wishes, and I suppose must be the result of some scandal-hunter’s invo- 
cation of a printer’s devil—notwithstanding that I endeavoured to guard 
against the possibility of such an occurrence. The little pamphlet was printed 


them to submit to private arbitration, rather than appeal to a court of law. 


lication to have been themselves the authors of it. 


for the use of the parties principally concerned, and in the hope of inducing 


And as this purpose hasbeen frustrated by thenewspaper pruriency, it ought at 
least to exonerate me from the supposition of having published the narrative. 
I have only parted with three copies, which are in the hands of the parties 
chiefly implicated ; all of whom are of course too much mortified by its pub- 


The following is an extract ofa letter from Mr. Roninson, addressed 
to the editor of the journal in which the contents of the pamphlet first 
appeared. Mr. Rosinson expresses @ wish that the letter may be 
considered as addressed to us also, and we are content that it should, 
“The Spectator of Sunday last has made most unfair extracts from my 
letters, giving such only as could tend to my prejudice, and none in my favour, 
No comments from editorial pens, however severe, shall induce me to offer 
any justification of myself to the injury of Mrs. Landseer; but I must draw 
the attention of the public (who, by-the-by, ought never to have known any- 
thing of the raatter) to a few extracts in refutation of its ever having been 
my intention to abandon Mrs. T.L, and to selfishly screen myself. My frst 
and only consideration, from the moment this unhappy affair became digs 
closed, was how to protect the reputation of the lady ; but when I found that 
four or five, or more, of my letters had been intercepted and were in the pos- 
session of Mr. Landseer, sen., all hope was at an_ end, denial useless, and 
perfectly out of the question as to being of any avail; therefore, upon con- 
sultation with my friends, I had no alternative but to meet the result with 
the spirit and conduct of a gentleman. From the hour the writ for crim. con, 
was issued against me by Mr. Hugh Evans, of Gray’s-inn, Mr. Landseer, sen, 
had but one object, that of negociating to effect a compromise for a pecuniary 
consideration ; but, being aware that my defence to the action would enable 
me to reduce the damages toa shilling, I naturally declined making myself 
responsible for any considerable annual payment, or giving those securities 
Mr. L. so urgently pressed my doing in all his letters. I will now just extract 
a few lines from different letters, to convince the public that I did not (and 
still do not) wish to avail myself of my power, nor to abandon the lady to the 
mercy of relatives for support. On referring to the letters, you will read that 
I offered ‘ to give.her elevenpence out of. every shiJling I might have’—* To 
devote every hour of my, life to. her, future comfort and happiness’ To 
have sacrificed eyerything, rather than forsake her’—‘ All,- all will I give up 
sooner than desert her’—“To. have exceeded hot only the bounds of pru- 
dence but of.consistency,’ &e. &e. j 

‘“T need not make further extracts to refute any imputation as to my want 
of honourable principlé and disposition towards Mrs. T. L. Latterly I wrote 
to Mr. Landseer, sen., that I would take charge of the child, bring it up with 
my own, and give his son a bond of indemnity against all liability for its sup- 
port; and this Iam even now willing to do.” 

To Mr. LANDsEER our answer is, that when we said he had pub- 
lished the letters in question, we were not aware whether a small or a 
large number of copies had been distributed. All we knew was, that 
the pamphlet was in circulation. In what manner the journal that 
gave toit the publicity of its columns got possession of it, we are not 
called on to explain. We quoted nothing that had not previously ap- 
peared, nor did we make one extract that could by any possibility ad- 
minister to the pruriency of the public. We gave the names, it is 
true,—not for the purpose of bestowing greater notoriety,.on error and 
misfortune, but because we have a strong dislike to that.affectation of 
concealment which renders a tale obscure to those only wh®ahave no 
knowledge of the parties and take no interest in them, “ 

Mr. Rosrinson has wholly mistaken -our object in notieing the let- 
ters in question, We did so because of, the very singular view of 
human nature they exhibited. Had the, case..been one of. ordinary 
scandal, we should not have deemed it. worthy of our comment. _Nei- 
ther was it our purpose very nicely to balance the guilt and imprudence 
of the parties. We did not pretend to act as umpires between them, 
but as chroniclers for the public; and we took from Mr. Rosrnson’s 
correspondence, not unfairly, but considerately, those portions which 
bestowed individuality on his case. We have read over the whole of 
the letters that appeared in the pamphlet, and we confess we cannot 
find in them any of those indications of a desire to protect the tainted 
reputation of the lady which Mr. Rosinson alludes to.; And Mr. 
Rowinson must permit us to add, that we do not look onvhis offer 
to give to the partner of his guilt elevenpence out of every shilling he 
had—if it were anything more than a figure of speech—with the same 
approving eyes that he seems to do. He appears to have forgot, when 
he made it, that there was a virtuous female and a legitimate off- 
spring who had claims on his fortune at least as strong as those of 
Mrs. T. Lanpseer and her son. We are ready to admit that his last 
letter contains a more intelligible and more correct proposal; and had 
it been published with the rest, we should have given it a place last 
week, : , 

We now quit this tale of domestic irregularity and suffering. It has 
been a subject for a few days of wonder and laughter to the idle, and 
of melancholy reflection over the weaknesses of poor human nature to 
the grave. To us it camein the light of a psychological curiosity ; and 
we have looked to it only as such, without levity, and without anger. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tuere is a story, we forget whether it be a genuine Joe or not, in 
which one friend applying to another for payment of his bill, receives 
for answer—‘ This week I can say nothing, next week I can do no- 
thing, the week after that I am going to the country; but in a 
month or five weeks at farthest, you may call again, and then, per- 
haps, something may turn up.” The answer of Messrs. HARRIs and 
Const to the shareholders of Covent Garden resembles that of the 
shifting debtor alluded to. At one meeting they will say nothing, at 
another they will do nothing, now they object to the terms, now to the 
time ; and all that persevering entreaty can obtain evenfrom the most 
placable of the two, is something like a shadow of a hope that some- 
thing may turn up. We have no wish to praise or blame these yy 
gentlemen, any more than the three who have had the management 0 
the theatre. The questions that we or the public have any interest 
in are, “shall the theatre be opened or not ?”—we much fear, from the 
symptoms exhibited at last meeting, the answer must be, it wiil-not 3, 
—if not opened then—* how are we to find a substitute, and where | 
The plans that have been submitted to John Bull are nen 
First of all, by those who would coule qua coute have the presen 





“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. LANDSEER,” 


theatre supported, a powerful appeal is made to his kindness 
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of heart, in the statement that there are seven. hundred _ indi- 
yiduals dependant on the Covent Garden establishment for a liveli- 
hood. If the-theatre be shut, these seven hundred must go to the 
parish or the provinces; ergo the theatre must be kept open. A 
correspondent of the Times, who seems to have a mighty pretty notion 
of business, has suggested, with a view to this desirable wud: that a 
subscription shall be opened to pay the creditors of the theatre; and 
that the creditors specialiter shall be requested to subscribe. The 
notion of the creditors subscribing to pay theatutves is ingenious. The 
theatre, he also proposes, shall be opened fora week without any 
charge for rent, performers, or any other expenses ; during this wee 
of all gain and no loss, the King is to be persuaded to attend one 
night, and the nobility the other five; one day each month is to be 
held sacred to the God of Receipts, in addition to the week set apart 
for the worship of the ‘same deity at the commencement of the season ; 
every author who has laboured for the theatre successfully is to give it 
acouple of plays gratuitously—unsuccessful authors not to be allowed 
to compete; no salary above twenty pounds a week is to be given; 
andall legal proceedings are to be dropped. The proposal, the feasibi- 
jity @f which cannot be too much admired, is signed M. R. that is 
Mathew Raw, We should be inclined to reduce his seven resolutions to 
one, after some such fashion as this— That the creditors be earnestly 
‘invited to forego their claims, and the proprietors their rent, until the 
profits of the theatre'render it convenient to discharge them.” 
Another plan is, that Mr. Price shall Jease Covent Garden ; and 
as he has twice as many performers as he can employ at once in one 
house, part of them may mount guard in: the one theatre, while the 
rest are doing duty in the other. Thus we should have an opera in 
Drury Lane, and a tragedy or comedy in Covent Garden, alternately ; 
and not, as we too frequently have it now, a tragedy or an opera, per- 
haps the same tragedy or opera, in both houses on the same night. 
This would nat perhaps be a bad plan, except for the players who 
would be kept to double duty ; but we do not see how it would serve 
the seven hundred, for its whole merit consists in carrying on two 
houses with one establishment. Besides, to give to the lessee of Drury, 
spirited as he is, the power of saying to the public, “if you want dia- 
logue you must come here ; if you want song, you must go over the 
way,"—and to leave to the public no alternative but to obey his orders 
or stay at home,—does not seem to us the best method imaginable of 
insuring good acting and good singing. | 
We come therefore to the third plan, hamely, to leave. Covent Gar- 
den to its fate ; and endeavour to find another place of entertainment, 
which is not drowned in debt, which does not require the sacrifice of a 
fortune to pay its rent, nor an army of men to ensure its successful 
management. We think it unnecessary to inquire into the origin or 
validity of the patents of Covent Garden and Drury Lane: the ruin of 


the one and the debts of the other afford pretty fair proof of their value. , 


Be their patent good or bad, itis quite evident that if they will continue 
to enjoy it, the proprietors of Covent Garden must keep their doors open. 
If they once shut them, it is no longer on the part of the public a question 
of expedience how long it may be proper to continue the exclusive rights 
of the great theatres: the only difficulty is to determine on whom 
shall the lapsed patent devolve. There is no need of new hotises. We 
need no palaces of brick in Gray's Inn Lane, as our Brighton con- 
temporary has suggested. The Lyceum and the Haymarket offer, or 
may easily be made to furnish, accommodation for all the playgoers 
of the metropolis. 

Of the mighty improvement of our stage performances that such a 
transference would bring with it, we need not expatiate. . In the waste 
and howling wildernesses of the great theatres, unless passion be 
swelled into rant and expression into grimace, the audience might as 
well be sauntering in the saloon as sitting in the boxes. If any thing 
could reinspire that relish for dramatic entertainment which has been 
so long decaying, the finer specimens of dramatic literature, in which 
our language abounds, represented by such actors as CHARLES KreM- 
BLE, and YounG, and Farren, and Dowron, ona stage where not 
ooly the stronger lines and deeper shades, but the most delicate and 
evanescent touches of ever-varying expression, could be marked and 
enjoyed, seems to us well calculated to do so. Under the present sys- 
tem, anything like natural and elegant acting is out of the question. 
The actor must caricature, in order to please the audience, where, 
without the exaggeration of caricature, the passion he strives to paint 
would not be perceptible. 





THE NEW VAMPIRE. 


On Tuesday, ‘‘a grand romantic opera,” entitled Der Vampyr, was 
produced at the English Opera-house. Like the Rauberbraut, it was 
known to have acquired considerable popularity in Germany, and ex- 
pectafion was a good deal excited. It is the work cf a composer of no 
very long standing, Hernricw MArscHNER, a native of Hanover, 
and now kapellmeister at the principal church at Leipzic.. Two of 
his operas, of considerable merit, had preceded the appearance of the 
Vampire ; and another, which is now performing in Germany, (the 
Enchanted Rose,) is spoken of as exhibiting at least equal talent. The 
Vampire was brought out at Leipzic in the beginning of last year, and 
performed to a succession of crowded houses. We are not at all sur- 
prised at its popularity in Germany. Its exgellencies are precisely 
those which a German audience are able to appreciate and desirous to 
encourage. By them it would not be wondeyed at as a mere combi- 
nation of wild and strange sounds, but it would be analyzed and dis- 
sected, and the skill of the composer understood. In England its 
Merits and defects must be submitted to a very different test ; the first 
by al” appreciated by few, the latter are too palpable not to be felt 


4 which follows it. 





The story of the Vampire is, we presume, pretty well known. It is 
in substance the same with the tale of that name by Dr. PoLiport, 
and with the drama which nine or ten years ago furnished the mate- 
rials for a French and afterwards for an English melodrame. The 
hero is a person having a strong propensity for the blood of betrothed 
young ladies, which he is inclined to indulge at all hazards. Like 
many other heroes of the English Opera-house, he is the vassal of a 
demon; but the characteristic of his species, as distinguished from 
the rest of the genus, seems to consist in being peculiarly alive to the 
influence of moon-beams. Three fair ladies are in turn the subjects 
of his ravenous appetite,, all of whom escape from his fangs; two are 
happily married, and of. one¢Janthe) we are unable to make any re- 
port—she appears no more after the first act, or, as it is called “ the 
Introduction.” The Vampire, foiled in all his attempts, is delivered | 
over into the hands of his master Lblis. The other prominent charac- | 
ter in the piece is Alexis Zeriny, a Hungarian officer. PHILLips was 
the Vampire, Sapio the officer, and Miss Burrs, Miss Cawsx, 
and Miss H. Cawsk, were the three ladies. 

The translation of the piece is evidently the work of Mr. PLancue 5 
and he has executed a very difficult task with the hand of a master. 
It has the freedom, the flow, and the vigour of original writing, as 
well as the luxuriance of diction which abounds in his Oberon. 

The composer is of the school of Wener. As the opera proceeded, 
we distinctly traced thoughts and even passages from uryanthe, Der 
Freischiitz, and Preciosa. The oveiture has some resemblance to 
both the first and second of these operas. It differs in this respect, 
that it contains a regular and well-contrived fugue; but the burst at 
the commencement of the majore forcibly reminded us of the overture 
to Der Freischutz. 

The opera opens with a chorus of daemons, which has a wild and 
fiendish, and consequently appropriate character? The concluding 
line, “He cometh, the master of the spell,’ is powerfully set. The 
master (Mr. O. Smiru, of course) then rises from the stage. We laud 
that gentleman for not attempting to sing his part, but not his careless 
and inaccurate delivery of the little he had to say, The Vampire then 
appears, and sings his best song. The opening is graceful, and was 
sung by Puinuips with great expression. The latter part of the air 
makes unmerciful demands upon the compass of a bass singer ; and 
this was felt, sometimes distressingly, both by the performer and the 
audience. 

The first act of the opera opens with a seena of great beauty. 
Here the resemblance to WxrBeER is palpable indeed. It begins with 
a descriptive recitative, in which great instrumental skill is shown. 
An andante of exquisite beauty follows; aud if the. concluding | 
allegro falls short of its prototype, as it unquestionably does, it has 
nevertheless the stamp of true genius. This scena is the gem of the 
opera, and is perhaps the only thing in it which will bear transplanting 
into the concert-room. It was in many respects, admirably sung by 
Miss Berrs. The finale to this act is an elaborate and masterly com- 
position. It opens witha bridal chorus, of an elegant and cheerful 
character, which at intervals is again introduced with great skill and 
effect. It contrasts finely with the martial chorus which follows. The 
dialogue portion of the piece is somewhat long, but, the climax.is ad- 
mirable. The idea of making the trombone play in unison with the 
Vampire, as he utters the words, “ Peace} rememb’rest thou thine 
oath 2?” is bold, but in the hands of our trombone-players it is hardly 
a safe experiment. 

The second act begins with a capital drinking-chorus, well relieved 
by one of a lighter and more graceful structure. The succeeding air, 
“ From the ruins’ topmost tower,” has fastened itself upon our me 
mory. Itis simple and touching, and was sung by Miss H. CawsE 
with natural and therefore true expression. It was the first encore 5 
one reason for which clearly was, that the audience understood the 
words of the song. The romance which followed is remarkable for 
that novel and startling use of the brass instruments, and that inti- 
mate acquaintance with their capabilities, which WeseEr so striking] 
displayed. The terzetto between Liska, the Vampire, and Wenzel, 
was well sung. There is a pleasing motivo in it, which gleams 
occasionally through the murkiness of the piece; but as a whole it is 
too long. The succeeding air by the Vampire is a failure. - It is an 
attempt to reason with Zeriny on the consequences of his divulging 
the.real nature and purpose of the monster, of which he is in posses- 
sion, and which he has bound himself by an oath not to disclose. This 
the Vampire does by a lengthened and elaborate argument of fifty 
lines of poetry. We very much doubt whether in any hands so elon- 
gated a piece of reasoning, on such a subject, could be adapted to 
music with effect. To us the present attempt was occasionally ridicu- 
lous, and on the whole tiresome. There are a few bars which might 
be made to produce a strong impression, but these are weighed down 
by the heaviness of the rest. 

The drinking-glee with which the third act begins, is in the style and 
spirit of several other German trinklieder with which we are now fa- 
miliar. It was deservedly encored. ‘The chcrus, “ Silence here, 
what is the matter?” is excellent; as, ina totally different style, is that 
Zeriny’s air, “ Like a cloudless summer morning,” 
contains some elegant writing. Part of it was well executed by 
Sapiro; but there was an indecision about the last movement which 
marred the effect, and the conclusion was ‘ lame and impotent.” 

These are the principal musical features of the Vampire. It is evi- 
dently the work of a powerful and cultivated mind, and we listened to 
much of it with great delight. But it smells too much of the lamp to 
become popular. It is too elaborate, too complicated, too long, to suit 
the taste of the generality of English auditors. And there is through- 
out an endeavour after uncouth harmonies, which is rather a proof of 
a diseased appetite. WeBER is, inthis respect, a dangerous model, 
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occasionally, but a constant and 


Stimulants are very _ thi 
them can only induce a morbid and vitiated taste. 


indiscriminate use o 


The story of the Vampire, it may be said, called for music of this 
kind. e; and therefore we should be glad to meet its author on 


other ground. We wish to know what he will write for characters 
which are not under the influence of demons and gouls. 

The Vampire has been got up with great care. The choruses on the 
whole are well sung, and the performance of the orchestra is admirable. 
In order to give the piece achance for enduring popularity, curtail- 
ment will be necessary. We are surprised that experience does not 
teach Mr. ARNoxp that it would be better to make such retrenchments, 
in the concerted pieces especially, as shall suit the general taste of the 
public, before an opera is brought out, rather than burden the memo- 
ries of his singers with much which he is obliged afterwards to throw 
overboard. There is no merit in performing the whole of any thing, 
where both singers and auditors, nay the piece itself, would be bene- 
fited by curtailment. 

_ Of the other singers we have spoken above, but it would be unjust 
to pass over BLanp’s performance in silence. His part was a subor- 

' dinate one, but there was not a character in the piece more effectively 
sustained. 

The opera was well received, but the audience was rather select. 
‘We oberved many professors and amateurs in the house, to whom its 
beauties and even its singularities would afford abundant food for 
enjoyment. It must now take its chance with the public. 





THE WANDERING TROUBADOUR. 


THERE is now at Brighton a person who entitles himself the ‘‘ Wander- 
ing Troubadour.” He is a man of mean appearance, and owes all his 
romance to a huge pair of false mustachios, a pheasant’s feather in his 
hat, anda guitar slung to his back. He sings at the Libraries, and 
people are silly enough to give him shillings and sixpences, under the 
charitable impression that he does not want them. They choose to 
believe that he is a gentleman thus masquerading for a bet. 

We wish these fooleries were not so encouraged. If gentlemen dis- 
guise themselves as vagrants, they should support their characters to 
the perfection of an occasional visit to the tread-mill; for as the ex- 
ample of their success in mendicancy allures idle rogues to the imita- 
tion of their pranks, the example of their punishment should counter- 
act the evil temptation. For one gentleman-vagabond in disguise, 
there are now hundreds of genuine rogues who enact the gentleman- 
vagabond in disguise, and who profit very handsomely by the romantic 
credulity of silly people. 

The late Major Keiiy began these follies, by betting that he would 
collect a certain sum in a day by acting the part of a common street 
ballad-singer. He succeeded. The story got wind, and every raga- 
muffin who roared about the streets was set down for a major, and 
liberally assisted towards the winning of his supposed wager. The 

rank was revived again lately by some one who travelled through the 
orth as a Scotch piper; and now we have a “ Wandering Trouba- 
= supposed to be a foreign prince in masquerade of false musta- 
chios, 





WHIST. 


As Mr. Arnavup’s Maxims are generally derived from the worst pre- 
vailing practices, a correction of them will serve as a correction of most 
popular errors. 

“ (Play) Trumps under any of the following circumstances : 

“ If you have six or more of them, (or five, should an honour be among 
them, )—on the supposition that P.* has along or a strong suit,—unless you 
are entirely deficient in one suit, or have occasion to play a close game. 

“ Payne tells us never to trump out with a bad hand, though strong in 
trumps, as it is only serving the adversaries’ good cards. Certainly you should 
not if you have a chance of a saw; but otherwise no possible harm can 
be done by leading trumps, while it insures to you the power of reintro- 
ducing P.’s long suit, (for he must have one,) after you have brought out the 
iy ’ 

“« For he must have one!"—Why must he have a suit? What ne- 

cessity of good fortune holds good at whist ? 
on such purely arbitrary assumptions! 


He next says— 


especially if he dealt—unless playing a close game.” 
a condition not premised by the author. 


ner’s return will bring out two for one.” 


extremely apt to be the candlestick at player's head. 
The play recommended is entirely exploded among skilled persons 
except in the case of three good suits. 


tage of drawing two for one. 
and a worse evil than poverty is the discovery of it. 

In the leads to be avoided, we find “ an unguarded ace.” 
ace can properly be said to be “ unguarded,” we do not understand 


there are many cases in which the lead may be prudent. 


should play your unaccompanied ace as soon as possible, to preven 
the fall of the two grand cards together’ 


How idle to frame rules 


** Tf you have a very long or very strong suit yourself, or if generally strong 
in your hand, though weak in trumps,—in hope P. may command trumps, 


Trumping out for one suit is unjustifiable play, unless the strength 
in trumps is so great as to promise the exhaustion of the adversaries’ ; 


The third maxim is yet more objectionable :—Play trumps, it says, 
“if you have a single small trump, and no chance of a ruff. Part- 


Among good players of mortal frailty, partner's return would be 


The exposure of weakness much more than countervails the advan- 
Worldly wisdom holds good at whist, 


How an 
but we know the author means an ace single, or unaccompanied ; and 


If for your sins you have a partner who is likely to play so ill as to 
put on the single guarded king second, (as Mr. Arnaup advises) you 





“It is good,” says our authority, “ to lead through a king, ang 
more particularly Lay = ueen or knave, especially if you are strong 
in the suit; and bad to lead up to them.” 
What! bad-to lead up toa knave? It is surely far better to lead up 
to him, than through him. 
With terce-major, he says, “ begin with the highest that you may 
not deceive your partner.” 
The better practice is to begin with the king, that you may inform 
him, and keep your adversaries in doubt of the place of the ace. 
When your partner sees the king make, the fair inference in his mind 
is that you have the ace; and if you think it prudent to stop after 
playing the queen, he knows the ace is in your hand. Now if you 
played ace, then king, and stopped, he would have no reason to infer 
that the queen, the next commanding card, was in yours, Aj] 
knowledge conveyed to a partner, and kept from the adversaries, is an 
advantage in the game; nor is the knowledge of the precise place of a 
commanding card an insignificant point of information ; while, on the 
other side, it is well to keep your adversaries in doubt whether it is in 
your hand or your partner's. 
But your partner, says the objector, may have none of the suit of 
your terce-major, and may trump your king led out.—He may do that, 
or any other enormity, but such outrages scarcely enter into any 
human calculations, Laws may be necessary against parricide, but 
hardly against trumping partners’ kings. 
What must he have who leads a king, and who does not need the 
cares of a nurse ?—Either ace-king or king-queen. If he have the 
first, we have shown the policy. If he have the second, the king 
should be passed, the ace should be forced out. upon it, and way thus 
made for the queen. How could your partner ever make his queen 
while you were trumping the suit? Always favour the opening of 
your partner's strong suits. 
What will be said of the science of a player who advises “a single 
card lead,” if weak in trumps ! 
If you have feeble teeth, show a disposition to bite—that is the 
arallel. 
, Strength in trumps is the apology for single card leads, which are the 
delight of all unexperienced players.* With five trumps the ruff may 
be challenged. 
With regard to the single-guarded king in the second hand, Mr. 
ARNAUD says— 
“* Honour once guarded, play king invariably if turned up, and generally in 
trumps, and for the most part in other suits also. 
“‘This has always been considered a doubtful point. Mr. Payne says it 
should at all times be passed ; but the following considerations seem to lead 
to the conclusion that the king should in most cases be put on: First, the 
lead must be either from queen, &c. from sequence, from a numerous suit, 
from ace, or from a single card. If from ace or single card, it is plain it 
would have been better to have put on king first round, and if from either of 
the other suits, L.f with ace-queen, or ace-knave, would probably finesse 
against you. Secondly, as you have only two of the suit, somebody must be 
more or less strong init. If P., then you should decidedly have played king, 
both to strengthen his game and to prevent your stopping his suit. If either 
adversary’s strong suit, then, as you cannot retain the command of it your- 
self, you should do your best to enable P.to do so. Finally, should the lead 
have been from a single card, L. and P. must have no less than 10 cards of 
that suit between them; in which case it is of the last consequence to draw 
the strength out of L.’s hand at once, and to preserve it to P. Upon the 
whole, it seems decidedly proper in most cases to play out a once-guarded 
king second-hand.” 
Speculative error is excusable on this point, because it is one of ex- 
treme nicety ; but the practice of good players is not to put on the king 
second in any suit but in trumps, and in trumps to do it invariably, 
because risk must be run for the chance of stopping that important 
suit when favourable to the antagonist’s object. Matuews, if we re- 
member rightly, recommends the king second, because it is good play 
when caleulating on bad play. Bad players, he remarks, and there 
are more bad than good players in the world, generally lead from an 
ace; your king second will therefore make against them. It is weak, 
however epigrammatic, to shape rules to the worst practice; and, 
speaking from our own experience, we should say that the king refused 
second, has made in the proportion of three times out of five. 

And this is one instance in which the short whist players show less 
disposition to the snapdragon practice than the long. The comparison 
brings us back to the difference between the existing game and that 
which lives all excellent in tradition and the talk of our grandfathers. 
“There is no play,” they say, “in short whist:" but what we never 
could understand is, how the short whist, in which “there is no play, 
differs from long whist at a score of five all. We have put this query 
to the audatores of longs, and they have actually shaken their heads 
at us, and gravely maintained there was a very material difference, 
though minds debauched by short practice could not discover it. 

The short game, however, in fact requires at once more care and 
more daring, more cireumspection and more dash, to follow up ad- 
vantages which attentive sagacity has perceived. 

The game, it must not be denied, has its faults ; which proceed from 
applying the long rules and scheme to the reduced score. Honours 
are of too overpowering a force. We agree with Mr. ARNAuD, that 
they should count as two and one, instead of four and two. The 

penalty of the revoke, too, is disproportionately heavy, if it be adequate 
in the long game; but we are rather disposed to doubt that point. 


? 

* If the single card he a “‘ stiff’ one—as aqueen, a knave, or a ten, it may be led with 
prudence, and good effect ; for it may support your partner’s hand, and your adversaries 
may suppose it a lead from a long low suit or asequence. But if you wait till the suit is 
led, and your stiff card falls to a high one played by your partner, or your adversary > 
the right, the state of your hand is indicated to the enemy, a thing always to be avoided. 


t + Left-hand adversary. 








* Partner. 
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LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


MEDICINE NO MYSTERY. * 


» “Jr has long,” says Dr. Morrison of Dublin, the author of the little 
| book with this title, “been a subject of complaint amongst scientific 
‘ and well-educated medical men, that the public in general seems either 
unable or unwilling to draw the distinction between the physician of 
’ liberal attainments, who founds the practice of his profession on en- 
\ lightened views of the structure and functions of the animal economy 
in health and disease, which his previous education and habits of phi- 
losophic research have enabled him to take with justice and precision, 
—and the uneducated and illiberal retailer of drugs and nostrums, who 
\ practises physic in the same spirit that he pursues his mechanic trade 5} 

*Whose only ideas of the profession he presumes to follow are derived 
from hearsay and precedent ; who, incapable of reading in the Book 
of Nature, as he has not cultivated the moral sense necessary to the 
perception of its character, is only confirnred in his errors by the prac- 
tice of them ; who mistakes symptoms for causes ; and in whose short- 
sighted views the idea of an ailment and a nostrum are so inseparably 
united, that the one uniformly follows the other in his bungling and 
self-interested practice. It is a notorious and melancholy fact, that 
five-sixths of the practice of the medical art are engrossed by persons 
of the latter description ; and the result is a frightful increase of human 
misery in the form of chronic diseases, without even the pitiful 
counterpoise of a pecuniary saving being, effected by the system of 
employing those roturiers of the profession." 

«<The science of medicine has.a still greater enemy than even the 
rolurters of the profession: it is they who talk nonsense about it— 
nonsense, it is true, disguised in fine words, but nevertheless nonsense, 
which dazzles and deludes the ignorant—disgusts and repulses the man 
of sense and intelligence. 

The public is neither “ unable nor unwilling to draw the distinction 
between the physician of liberal attainments” and “ the uneducated 
and illiberal retailer of drugs and nostrums.” The public perfectly 
feels the distinction. The liberal physician requires a guinea for every 
hasty visit, without which his patient may die as soonas he pleases,— 
for without the fee how is he to keep up the dignity of the profession, 
the grand house, the liveried servants, and the well-appointed equipage ? 
On the other hand, the illiberal druggist charges nothing for the advice, 
such as it is; he demands a small payment for his medicine, which the 
patient would otherwise have ‘had to procure in addition to the phy- 
sician’s fee,—for after all the guinea paid, the educated and enlightened 
M.D. sends the invalid to “ the uneducated and illiberal retailer of 
drugs and nostrums”™ for the means of cure. We certainly would not 
recommend the practice, even to the poor, of applying to the druggist 
for advice, which he is not competent generally speaking to give; and 
yet we are inclined to believe, that a familiarity with the preparation of 
drugs and the mixture of medicines, together with the experience and 
practice necessarily picked up by one always in the way of disease from 
aboy, is as likely to suggest the appropriate remedies as a consi- 
derable stock of Letin, Greek, and mathematics,—which we presume 
is what Dr. Morrison means by “ cultivating the moral sense neces- 
sary to the perception of the character of theSBook of Nature,” if he 
means any thing by such trash, The grand difference, generally 
speaking, between a liberal and illiberal member of a profession, is that 
the former has been at the University, while the latter has solely been 
learning the foundation and practice of his business. This is the dif- 
ference between an attorney and a barrister, an apothecary and a 
physician ; and all the world knows attornies and apothecaries are 
liberal, whilst the barrister and the physician have at some college or 
other read Greek and Latin, rode hard, drunk hard, and in short 
“cultivated the moral sense necessary to the perception of the cha- 
racter of the Book of Nature,” and thereby become worthy members 
of a liberal profession. 

The evils of the medical profession lie deeper than Dr. Morrison 
chooses to go: if Medicine is “No Mystery,” as he puts forth, why 
does the practice of it require three ranks of professors? why must a 
patient first apply to an apothecary, and then be handed over toa 
physician, whose prescription requires the aid of the “retailer of drugs 
and nostrums?"” The “ pursuer of the mechanic trade” is, after all, 
the honestest person of the party—at least he has fewer temptations to 

efraud. The apothecary inundates his patients with medicines,—for 
he is only paid for his education, his time, his establishment, by 
means of the quantity of draughts, powders, embrocations, blisters, 
leeches, pills, lotions, alteratives, and emollients, that he can force into 
the stomach, or at least into the house of the sick person. The phy- 

sican is paid high, and he habitually lives in splendid poverty: a 
patient is therefore a catch, and human nature is belied if, now and 
then, in similar cases, a worthy M.D. will not trifle and dally with a 
hot dangerous malady, or will not contrive to prolong the agreeable 
hours of convalescence by alarming his patient with fears of a relapse 
orthe doubts of the disease not being utterly eradicated from the system. 
The truth is, physic, like law, is too dear: medical advice is an im- 
portant branch of the state service, and ought to be organized in a 
Somewhat more rational and useful manner than it is at present. 

First of all, there should be but one class of privileged advisers; 
and no one ought to advise in cases of malady who is not as competent 
she can be made. To apply to an inferior practiser of medicine in 
the early and docile stages of disease, and then to call in an abler ad- 
viser when the malady is-confirmed and unmanageable, is a solecism and 
absurdity only tolerated where life itself is at stake. The competency 
of these persons should be tried by a board appointed for the purpose ; 


ic Medicine No Mystery; being a brief Outline of the Principles of Medical Science, 


not a board of green cloth, but an hospital board, the members of 
which should take the examinee from case to case, and keep him from 
week to week—perhaps the space of a month might be fixed as the 
limit—before they should give him his certificate; which certificate 
should be signed by those examiners under whose eye the student has 
been more particularly placed, who would thus be made in part respon- 
sible for the competency of the practiser. The appointment and 
salaries of these examiners, as well as the establishment of the hospitals 
under their care, would be a national affair, and of the very first im- 
portance. This month of trial should be without expense to the pupil; 
the examiners must be paid, and that handsomely, in another way, 
Boards of this kind ought to be established in the several capitals of 
the kingdom, where would also be established all the various schools 
of anatomy and medicine. The fee to be taken by physicians thus 
authorized to practise, all over the kingdom, should be fixed at five 
shillings, with an allowance for distance; the amount to be made 
recoverable by law. 

The making up of medicines, and the great branch of the art of 
curing, should also be included in this reorganization of the profession, 
The same drugs in name vary in every shop; the same prescription 
differs in force in every town,—to say nothing of the risk of mistakes on 
the part of ignorant apprentice boys. We would take the branch of 
making up the ordonnances of the national physician entirely out of the 
hands of the trader: of necessity all his prescriptions should be made 
up at a particular establishment, for the model of which we would 
take our ancient establishment of Apothecary’s Hall, excepting always 
the dearness of its prices. 

If these measures were established, we should soon see whether the 
public could or could not distinguish between the enlightened physi- 
cian and the ignorant tradesman, The patient would know that for 
five shillings he could get the best advice in England, and that he 
would have his medicine made up at a cheap rate without a chance of 
buying oxalic acid for Epsom salts. It is possible that the physician, 
under this establishment, would not be the great man he is now; but 
neither would there exist that unhappy genus, neither one thing 
nor the other, the ignorant apothecary,—who gives advice every 
hour of his life, but dares not charge for it,—who has not the courage 
to commence any efficient course of treatment, for there is a greater 
than he who he expects every day will be called in to ae him from 
his stool ; and moreover, that worthy character the educated and in- 
telligent apothecary, who yields to no physician either in ability or ex- 
perience, will not be kept from the assertion of his true importance— 
he will be saved from the degrading position of a physician's lackey. 

Such are the hasty outlines of a plan which might easily be pre 
sented in a more finished form, and which we think pregnant with 
advantage to our countrymen, who have been too long bamboozled 
by dog Latin and hard names. This is our idea of Medicine being 
No Mystery. 

Dr. Morrison does not venture upon this subject, further than the 
tirade we have quoted against the retailer of nostrums. His little book 
is partly physiological and partly nosological: he expounds the different 
functions of the frame, and describes the different diseased actions 

that may be established—not, however, in such a manner as to call for 
any particular notice. The work, however, will at least inform the 


world that Dr. Morrison resides at No. 18, Upper Gloucester-street, 
Dublin. 








































































































































































































































































































LOGIC NO MYSTERY.* . 


Tue vice of schools is Theme-writing; the vice of colleges is Logic. 
Not that the members of our Universities, or at least that one chiefly 
given to the rudiments of logic, are apt to be too logical in their rea- 
soning or too exact in their style: we mean, that in devoting their days 
and nights to SanpeRson and Axpricu, they lose the end in the 
means. It is surely necessary to have ideas, before we are taught the 
classes into which they may be formed, the analogies that subsist be- 
tween them, and the confusion in which they may be mixed up toge 
ther. We cannot learn botany without flowers. An empty-headed 
schoolboy is tapped for thoughts: the tap proves a dry tap, as the sur- 
geons call it—blood comes instead of water: he wrings his brain for 
nothing. An equally empty-headed college boy, or if not so empty- 
headed, with a head full of the lumber of horses, dogs, boats, and 
women, is taught logic, or “ the right use of reason:” syllogisms are 
marshalled before him; moods, barbara, celarent, dari, ferto, are 
drummed into his brain; he is primed with enthymeme and sorites, 
and guarded against all kinds of argumenta, from the ad ignorantiam 
to the ad verecundiam ; and all this time he has not two ideas in his 
head. 

In education, the first thing to be attempted is to give ideas. This 
is to be done by teaching words, and at the same time the meaning of 
them. The art of thinking is acquired in the process, ayd the mate- 
rials of thought grow at every lesson. If the teacher himself thinks 
lucidly, expresses himself clearly, and is capable of defining the exact 
meaning of every word he uses, there will be no place for logic. Logic 
has been unconsciously taught: to teach it over again, is to erect a 
scaffolding against a house already built. When a child has been prac- 
tised for years by its instructor in the art of thinking, and the process 
has been founded upon some work or works which supply the informa- 
tion, then he may be asked to write themes, but then only upon such 
subjects as come within the range of his acquired knowledge. To ask ™ 
a little boy of twelve or thirteen years of age to write a dissertation or 
theme upon the subject of ‘‘ which is to be most deplored—mental or 
corporeal blindness,” (p. 102), is perfect cruelty, and a premium upon 












































































































































































































































3 gned as an Introduction to their general study as a branch of a liberal education. 
¥ John Morrison, M.D, and A.B, Trin Coll. Dublin, London, 1829, Hurst and Chance, 


* Practical Logic, or Hints to Theme-writers; to which are now added some Pre- 
fatory Remarks on Aristotelian Logic, with particular reference to a late work of Dre 
Whately’s. By B, H. Smart. London, 1829, Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 
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commonplace. ‘ In treating such questions,” says Mr. Smart, “ the 
writer should set out by endeavouring to ascertain some general prin- 
ciples, as a guide to his subsequent decision.” Now, what task, for a 
practised writer, is more difficult than the establishment of general 
principles ? how much knowledge and habit of reflection does the pro- 
cess imply? how are you to expect these things from a boy, as he is 
generally taught, otherwise than as froma parrot? Theme-writing 
1s a useful practice, but only as a chain in a general system of compo- 
‘sition; without which it is worse than folly—it is cruelty. 

As things go on in our schools, Mr. Smart's work may be useful : 
it is rational, and not unnecessarily loaded with words. Moreover, in 
a very small compass, all may be learnt which it is necessary for the 
general scholar to know of logic. As long, therefore, as education is 
conducted on its present principles, we may safely recommend its 
adoption in schools, 





STRATTON HILL * 


Ts an historical novel that no writer needs be ashamed of;-though it 
will not make the reputation of any man. Its merits are too much of 
the negative kind. If we were to compare it to the vulgar novels of 
the day, we should remark, that it wanted their broad outlines, their 
warm colouring, and their fearlessness, in the pursuit of effect, of 
shocking the tastes of the reader. Stratton Hill is, on the other hand, 
the work of a practised writer, a person of poetical imagination, and of 
competent knowledge: but with all this, his pictures of life and his- 
tory are feeble—we are not bound toread on. We fear that the tra- 
velled author has mistaken the nature of his impressions: he has no 
call for novel-writing, and yet he probably relishes the chefs-d'wuvres 
of our great romancer with a heartiness that may have deceived him 
as to his own capability. Sometimes, indeed, the author of Stratton 
Hill breaks out with a description, or bursts forth in the character of 
one of his heroes, with a spirit that might lead a critic to doubt the 
soundness of his unfavourable opinion. 

The scene lies in the West of England; of which we should con- 
ceive the author to be a native. Many of his sketches of scenery are 
happy and just; and as far as the Cornishmen have or had a distine- 
live character, Mr. Carne has entered into it with perfect knowledge. 
We should conceive that among his various characters, the portrait of 
the old wrestler Kiltor was a fine and perhaps a natural representation of 
Cornish character under a peculiar aspect. Of this kind also is the 
very clever portion of the book, which includes the life, character, and 
ancestry of Arthur Trenlyon, a descendant of the renowned knight 
and king of that name. It possesses both humour and truth. We 
allow, a good deal for the time at which the action is placed, and also 
for a degree of excusable exaggeration. With all this, we think 
a scene in which Trenlyon plays a principal part, cannot fail to 
be acceptable to our readers. ‘The redoubted descendant of King 
Arthur has just returned froim the strife of Stratton Hill. A peaceable 
man before, it was suspected that the spirit and blood of his ancestors 
flowed but sluggishly in the unwieldy frame of their last descendant. He 
had nevertheless turned out boldly, and belied the suspicions both of 
his enemies and friends. He had stood the shock of battle, and done 
good service in the field. ‘The excitement had even developed his own 
character to himself: he was pleased to find himself worthy of the 
name he venerated, and he returned home a changed man. There, 
however, a trial waited him: he was not proof as yet to the petty 
rivalries in property and ancestry which had been his torment; and it 
was but instantly on his return that he came in contact with one whom 
he cordially hated on these grounds. The following spirited extract 
describes the scene. 

** The old men, who came half familiarly nigh, were waved to the right or 
left with an impressive gesture, as he firmly held on his way to the mansion 
of his ancestors. It stood there, quiet and dignified as when he left it, front- 
ing the church-yard, with the three stone steps leading up to the door, and 
the neat low rail that distinguished it also from every other dwelling. He 
came to the door, and lifted the latch : to his surprise, no one came to receive 

him, no voice bade the returned soldier welcome to the place of his fathers. 
How was this? where was Damsen, his sister, whose ear could discern his 
faintest footstep, and who, he could not but suppose, would have met him 
with smiling looks and uplifted voice? All was hushed and silent as the 
grave, save that at intervals low muttering voices came from the small 
parlour on the left. At his own dwelling to be received with coldness and 
neglect, when he merited a far different meed! He thrust open the door of 
the small parlour suddenly, entered it a few steps, and then stood as still and 
hushed as the princess Ayma in her virgin grave. Seated with his sister at 
the same table, his arm-chair beside the same fire, his whole air and attitude 
those of a man perfectly at home, was Trethewan of Trebarva Hall, a man he 
never could abide or hear mentioned. 

** As it has been stated before, this man was a sort of feudal rival, a very 
thorn in his path. He had also cast an eye on his sister ; he had in fact been 
her early love, and even now she remembered with impassioned tenderness 
the time when he made her an offer. His voice, his blue eye— 

“* Arthur had sternly stood in the way. He knew the man to be one who 
griped at each fair holding to the right and left, and thirsted tor Damsen’s 
heritage. Mdreover, he had the presumption to talk of his own descent as fully 
equal to Trenlyon’s, Even in the last conversation he had had with his sister 
he‘had warned her not to think of him. A vivid and intense alarm spread itself 
instantly over the features of the two lovers.: Tomasina started from her 

chair, and clasped her hands together in all the impotence of detected guilt. 
“** QO brother, to think of your coming back from the wars so sudden like, 
and so well too, blessing for it! not a wound upon your body, as I’m a living 
®* woman, and all your precious limbs, too, about ye !” 
“Trethewan was speechless. He bore his tall, spare figure erect in the 
chair, fastening each hand with a strong hold on the arms thereof, and met 


the ferocious look of his host, as the cowering fox meets the guardian mastiff 


of the fold. 
‘‘Trenlyon looked at him long and fixedly, then at his quivering sister, 


Whose ejaculations increased in fervour and plaintiveness: the flagons too of 
his best hollands and wine were on the table, and his frame shook with strong 


emotion; once, and once only he griped his lance hard,—‘ And oh! Arthur, 
said the weeping woman, ‘ ye would’n murder Trebarva beneath your father’s 
roof: think how ’twould darken your fair fame, and now that ye’ve got sitch 
a name in the wars.’ 

“There is no accounting for the sudden changes in men’s minds; a few 
weeks before, and there is no doubt but that Jong and sanguinary pike would 
have pinned Trebarva to the wall, as an impressive warning that men who 
are the subject of a fierce and hereditary feud, should not venture into houses 
with a traitorous design to steal away their sisters, daughters, or fair sub. 
stance. But in a few moments the ferocity of Trenlyon’s countenance passed 
away; the bitterness of wrath was conquered, a generous and soldierly air 
took its place, he stretched out his right hand. ‘ Trethewan,’ he said, ye’re™ 
welcome: be calm man, and don’t gripe the chairso hatd. Damsen, I’ve 
taken ye by surprise it seems; but let that pass—now, let me put off this 
armour, and be clad again in peaceful garments.’ 

“‘It need not be said that Tomasina, with joyful surprise, hasted to per- 
form her brother’s commands, her quick step was heard on the stairs, and her 
voice rang clearly—‘ Fillis, the corduroy hose, and the doublet o’ woollen; 
with the shoes ine always wore in-doors ; they’re easier to the foot.’ 

** Are there any joys more exquisite than those of home? and even where 
wife and children do not meet the exulting eye, as in the present case, nor 
their fond endearments meet the embrace; the high, ruddy, blazing fire, the 
snug, comfortable parlour, to whose dimensions our eye bas ever been accus- 
tomed ; the favourite arm-chair, the cheering glass, —all, all conspire to make 
rest after toil, safety after the clashing of steel, smiles and soft words after 
the groans and shrieks of the dying,—welcome and delicious as the gushing 
fountain to the expiring Arab. ‘This was the happiest moment of Trenlyon’s 
life; he leaned his war-worn head on the back of the chair, crossed his hands 
on his breast, and his lips gently moving, but no sound coming forth, 
revelled in that hushed emotion, that stillness of the soul, when the waves 
that have rolled over it are softly sinking, and the wild winds are chained. 
‘«* Mr. Trenlyon,’ said the guest, at last, though the words seemed to come 
from the bottom of his breast, ‘ ye’ve had a hard time of it, and behaved like 
—like one o’ your—there’s no gainsayin’ it, no—one o’ your house should ha’ 
done; ye were a peaceable man too, aforetime.’ 

““* And do ye allow that, Trebarva,’ said the other, with a momentary tri- 
umph in his eye at this concession of his hereditary rival—‘’tis much! Ye 
allow that I ha’ behaved, that’s to say, like a Trenlyon; thank ye, thank ye! 
a peaceable man aforetime I was; that’s true, Trebarva; but you sec there’s 
always something in the formation of a Trenlyon that tells, when need comcs, 
of the race from which he sprung, and the blood you see, that’s in his veins,’ 
throwing a half-lounging, patronising glance on his guest from the back of his 
arm-chair, j a 

“«« He’s right, Trethewan,’ said Damsen in a shrill voice, ‘ Arthur is right: 
could anybody behave more manfully than he did, showing clearly that what's 
born with us must come out some time or other: the church-yard there afore 
the window was the most of his walk every day; and to think of his climb- 
ing the hill like a wild beast. But look how he’s wasted; the corduroy and 
the woollen hang about en like.—Ah! ye have passed through sore trials, no 
doubt, and fearful things” — 

“** Trethewan,’ said the brother, raising the flagon to his lips, ¥ here’s 
your health, and may ye long live in your own hall like an otter in his den, 
snug and safe. There’s nothing like peace, Trebarva, be assured; what can 
be pleasanter than the two grassy hills on each side your house ; the stream 
murmuring in front; the orchard loaded with fruit behind; the green mea- 
dow on the left, and the garden with the bee-hives. There’s a sea of comfort 
in all these things, my friend: when I was on the cold face of the hill, quiver- 
ing in the night wind like a seal in the sunbeams, the horrors of the fight 
over, and a stone for my pillow,—you were wrapped in luxury; on your 
downy pillow you listened to the glidin’ of the stream, or the wave on the 
beach. Ye’ve been a happy man; a man far more to be envied than those 
who are come from kings, from fierce knights, who’ve got the deeds of their 
forefathers always before their eyes, warnin’ them like spectres to go and do 
the like!’ 

“«¢ Hem—ay—Trenlyon—kings! They say when a man comes from the 
wars, he comes with an open mouth; however, I’m glad to see ye well back, 
and here’s your health ; this ale’s exceeding good. Body o’ me ye’re wasted 
man! it had’n a been the worse if a softer bed than the stone had been under 
ye. Dinna think with a houldin’ like mine though, that a man can lay him- 
self down like a tod in a tank, wi’ the murmur o’ bees and water in his ear ;— 
there’s Penheale croft, and Crinnis load to be looked after night and day ; the 
villains keep the dues from me : the stream tin, too, in Clowan’s river: “ The 
glidin’ o’ the wave,” says he, ‘’tis more like the glidin of red hot iron under 
my head when [ lie down on my bed.” ” ; 

‘« « Now there ye’re wrong, Trethewan,’ said the sister, ‘in disturbin’ your- 
self overmuch, and in givin’ no rest to your eyelids about things in that way 5 
’tis wearin’ out a man’s soul worse than the wars do his body, And there’s 
somethin’ more noble, after all, in doing like Arthur ha’ done in the field, 
and sufferin’ with the princes o’ the earth, thanin roamin’ like a disconsolate 
badger up and down, the precious hours o’ the night as well as the day. 

«* ¢ Damsen,’ said Trenlyon calmly, ‘ there’s truth in your words: I’m con- 
scious of it myself. There is in such a course a sort of ennoblin’ left upon 
the mind ; a man does’n feel as he did afore. Henceforth I shall go Jess often 
to the cliff o’ Crulis to watch the small vein o’ copper, sittin’ on the brink, 
like a curlew watching the storm : I'll quarrel no more wi’ the bailies for each 
foot of ground in the inclosin’ Nanchera Downs—there’s a lowerin’ in these 
things.’ : : 

“«“ And dye think, said his guest, with a sardonic grin, ‘ that your sub- 
stance is to be secured by rampagin’ about the country; or that runnin 2 
pike through a man’s back will make your roof strong over your nee 
There'll be a lowerin’, and,an inclosin’, too; and poverty, like an armet 
man, will glim over the wall, and give yea grip wi’ his iron hand that I 
make your bones shake: ye ’ll be such an atomy, that there ’I1 be no room 
for ennoblin’ thoughts inside your skin. Slight a kinelie vein and the wide 
fat croft for a shadow o’ thought! ha! ha!’ : sad 

“¢« Trethewan,’ said his host solemnly, ‘as the oak falleth, so it must we 
Ye ken the saying, ‘‘ A noble mind”—hem! But what made ye draw suc 
a picture of poverty and wastin’? Tcan hold my own, man, as well as J ia 
though not, maybe, with so much watchin’ and toil.—Croft ! asif I weit 
a few feet o’ fat land. As to the grip o’ poverty or miserlin’, whoever looks 
upon that lank, long figure will see where it’s been hardest. _ Armed man! 

but T’ll tell ye what, there was a time when ye’d ha’ liked to’ve been wh 
when Pharaoh and his host followed after the Israclites, to get their a 
‘and chattels, and make them build up cities o’ treasure: St. 'Tudy ! ye dha 
taken lance and shield then.’ ne the 

““* And so I would,’ said the other eagerly; ‘ and so would : that J oe 
only part o’ Scripture that moves me. There was great wealth in those any ak 
the droves of cattle, sheep, oxen, besides gems, and stones, and rubies, it 
unknown value. Td ha’ taken my great grandsire’s, Uren Trethewan’s, SU 
0’ armour down from the wall; there’s sense in the takin’ sitch a spoil. 





* Stratton Hill, a Tale of the Civil Wars. By the Authorof “ Lettersfrom the East,” 
Tales of the West of England,” &¢. 3 vols, London, 1829, Colburn. 





“ «Pm glad ye’ve the grace to keep that suit of armour,’ was the reply; ‘8 
reverence for things gone by? * * * * * * 
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‘ «© You have heard,’ he’said, ‘ no doubt of the untimely fate of one we all 
know; a man full of errors and over-weaning pride; but we won’t darken 
the memory of him that’s departed ;—Pengreep, of Tredavern!’ 

“This was an instant bond of sympathy and union between the whole 
party, for the deceased had been the lang and bitter rival of both the squires, 
jn descent, pretension, substance, and influence. On the guest, indeed, he 
had always looked with sovereign contempt; the host he had been compelled 
torespectin a higher degree, and to allow no small share of his pretensions. 

“«Pengreep, of Tredavern, dead !’ said Trethewan, with heartfelt eager- 
ness, drawing his chair nearer the fire. 

“Ah! the proud leevin !’ interposed the sister; ‘ this comes o’ boastin’ 
of his house, and preferrin’ it above our’s: a judgment has overtaken ’em,’ 

“«My friends,’ said Trenlyon, ‘’tis a sad and movin’ tale to tell ;— 
Trethewan, your glass; you’ll find it good, man: sister, ’twill do ye more 
service than hollands, and the night’s warm—hem! That aman who was 


always set agen me and my house, with bitter injuries and cruel mockings ; \ 


so as to say, that the Tredaverns had a piace in the land, a buildin’, fair 
meadows, and beeves, while the ‘T'renlyons were wanderin’ like wild druids 
among the ricks and cairns—that such a man should breathe his last out at 
my feet, without a blessin’, a tear, or a sigh over’em is not to be wondered 
at, You can imagine my feelins’, Trebarva: I pitied the man, but he died 
jmpenitent : his spirit passed away with a sneer and a whiff at the blood that 
was purer, and clearer, and oulder than his own,’ 

“©The hardened villain!’ said the latter, ‘he’s gone to his long account; 
he! he! Did hesay anything, afore he departed, about the family he had so 
grievously lowered? Oh! the words o’ that man ha’ cost me nights of sleep; 
and, when tossed to and fro, I ha’ Jooked at my father’s ould Jance gleamin’ 
agen the wall, and wished he was within reach o’ the sharp point. Did he 
dare, in dyin’, to sneer about the Trebarvas, and to say—I should ha’ longed 
tobethere? Did-he speak o’ our ancient house ? 

“* He never said a word about it,’ was the reply; ‘’tis’n likely in his dyin’ 
hour, he would think o’ such a thing,’ 

“« What do you mean, Mr. Trenlyon,’ said the guest in half suppressed 
accents, ‘ by these words? Why should’n he think of my family in his last 
hour ?’ 

“« Ye’re close wi? me—ye’re hard upon me, Trethewan, for a word: but 
if 1 must speak, he was thinkin’ of more important matters,—he was speakin’ 
of our house.’ 

“The other drew his breath hard, and his deeply lined and withered ccun- 
tenance became like that of the magician’s, who saw his serpent devoured by 
that of the prophet. ‘This to me you insultin’? man! But Pll be calm; ye 
labour under a delusion; the ale’s ower strong: no man in his right miad 
could ha’ said such a thing, ’tis’n possible !’ 

“« But it is possible!’ returned the host, leaning half over the-table—‘ I'm 
aman of sincere speech, it does’n become a soldier to be otherwise; and if 
you deny what T ha’ said, St. Tudy ! you’d drank a pottle afore I came.’ 

“« Ale !—and do you think to bury an affront like this in ale? an affront 
deeper than the’ deep ocean! Arthur Trenlyon, I have drunk of your cup, 
and eat of your platter this'night; ’tis hard, in sitch a case, to carry a deadly 
thing away—be warned and he lifted his hard, bony finger, and sat at least 
half-a-foot higher in his chair. There was a hushed and dead pause through. 
out the room for afew moments; looks only of strong and fearful import 
being exchanged between the parties, for what they felt seemed two big for 
utterance. Trenlyon’s hand had been some’ time on the neck of. the flagon; 
he now lifted it, and poured its last contents into his glass, sayimg at the same, 
time, in a musing manner, ‘ Pengreep, with all his faults, was a knowin’ maa. 
Imet him.upon Stowe Heath oné day. ““Trebarva Hall,” says he, ‘is a 
thing of small account, compared, Trenlyon, to your rooftree or-mine; 
what wi’ gripin’, what wi’ mendin’, and the death of two or three far-away 
cousins, the ould walls are kept together; but there’s a smell,” says he, 
“o'commonness about them, o’ newness, like a ploughed meadow.”’ There 
was deep and concentrated cunning and malice in the look he fixed on his 
victim, while he emptied with perfect self-possession the glass he had filled. 

“Not so his guest, who writhed to and fro in his chair, like an eel that has 
been cut in two by some idle boy: ’tis doubtful if the man they spoke of 
suffered such keen torment when dying on the field. On a sudden his an- 
guished eye brightened. ‘ Would ye compare houses and lands,’ said he, 
‘with a long, clean descent? What, if part of the hall is not so old, maybe, 
as the rest, and ye ha’ more substance ancath your roof? there’s no byblows 
in our line, no turnin’s to the right or left, no hatchin’s up! Can you say 
that of your fathers, you maligner? Have ye forgot that Andrew Rowe, of 
Rescrinnis, lived a light life with a dame o’ your family, in the time of Henry 
the Eighth ? She was married a’terwards toa Trenlyon, a second-cousin ; 
but the children aforetime, the by-blows, bore the name, and kept up the 
Succession: by the mark, too, that there was’n a direct male branch at that 
time in the land’ 

“Oh, you traducer of an honourable name!’ said. Trenlyon, kindling at 
the taunt ; ‘ bring to your mind that the noted Corbie Trenlyon returned in 
his old age from the wars in France, and with ’en came his son Roger, so 
called from the great Roger, the Pict-killer, and he married with a Halwyn, 
and so founded the line afresh, in a pure and honourable manner, and I’m in 
adirect descent from that son.’ 

“* Ay, ay,’ replied the guest, ‘ ye are better off than your forebear. Ire- 
member hearing my mother say, that her grandmother, whena child, remem- 
bered the old Corbie, a worn-out tyke, landin’ in the cove down by, with a 

ead o’ white hair, anda bowed frame and wanderin’ about .in search of a 
roof and a home; and. as he passed by our place, Trebarva-hall, that was 
then in grandeur, she looked out o’ the: window upon the foreworn and 
friendless man, with a pity in her eye, 

“The host compressed his lips, and clenched his hands hard. ‘ Trethewan! 
you are an unsightly man to look upon, but that’s nothing to the unsightli- 
hess, the blackness of the heart that ye hould within—Damsen, be calm ; I’ll 
put’en down ina moment. When the great Corbie set his foot once more 
on his native shore, at that very time Guavas Trenlyon was livin’ in splendour 
at Rescadgel. When he saw his warlike cousin, drawing nigh, ina hard-hearted 
Manner, he shut the gate—for the place had wails and gates—sayin’ ‘‘ Corbie, 
ye ha’ given the best o’ your life to a strange land; go back and make an 
end where ye began.” They were the very words, Damsen; our father 
used often to repeat them.’ 

«They were, brothér—they were the exact thing. Oh, Trebarva! that 


you should so forget yourself as to speak light of sitch a renowned man++ 


Rescadgel was a hould o’ great note, with acarvin’ o’ marble in the great 
hall, and damask hangin’s in the guest-chamber.’ 

‘* At that very time, too,’ continued the brother, in a deep voice, ‘ Tre- 
barva-hall was a little, low, scampin’ hold, with one round tower, and a door 
of extreme narrowness, with a little strip o’ meadow on one side, and afew 
sheep on the other. Now, I remember my father sayin’ once, ‘ When 
Corbie,” says he, “ being refused admittance into the Castle of Rescadgel, 
passed on to the ancient seat of his race, at Stowe, he passed by, in the way, 
& small bottom, wi’ water and grass, and in the middle was the likeness of a 
hould, a poor tower and mean walls: and in the single window, or hole in 
thew all, was a woman crooning and knitting :—it must ha’ been the forebear 
0 your mother that you speak of.’ 








“The clear blue tye Of Trebarva gloamed like a lighted ccal. ‘At that 
very time,’ he said, in tones altmost stifled with passion, ‘ ye ken, you awful 
maligner! that my ancestor, Uren Trethewan, that lived in the hall, was more 
looked up to in the land than Guavas of Rescadgel. Strip o’ meadow! had’n 
he the whole bottom, and did’n his flocks cover the sides o’ the hill? There 
was the northern tower, too, as well as that by the river-side ; and the ruins 
may be seen to this day. Your forebear, wanderin’ by, would ha’ been glad to 
ha’ sheltered his head there—’ 

“« « He would ha’ had poor shelter then,’ answered Trenlyon, turning up his 
nose with sovereign contempt. ‘St. Tudy Jed ’en in safety past the walls.— 
you are here now, my friend; you see this chamber,‘and this dwellin’, the 
snuggest and best, I’ve a notion, in the village,—this is nothing; this is dust 
in the balance compared to the grandeur in which Guavas Trenlyon lived in 
the day we speak of. ‘To the great hall of Rescadgel came knights and men 
of note, and were feasted day and night, and great. were the doings with music 
and dancin’. And in Trebarva-hali—Robert Trethewan! have ye a notion 
what were the doings? The old hall was about ten feet square, and the last 
time I rode by, I looked in through the gratin’, and there were a dozen sheep 
lyin’; but they had’n room, poor things! some upon the backs of others. I 
could’n help pityin’ them,’ 

‘*Trebarva laughed in the anguish of his spirit, with that kind of laugh 
with which men seek to hide their inward emotions. 

“«« There’n ne’er a better hall,’ he said, ‘in the ould, dark, moanin’ ruin 
of Tentayel; a nest for the birds of the sea, a place to beware of, that never 
held anything but foxes or otters. As to a court being held there, ha! ha} 


and Arthur dwellin’ a king, sitch another fable as the doings in Rescadgel, 
wi’ music and dancin’ !” 






























































































































































“«* Beware, Trethewan,’ said the host in a solemn tone, ‘ ’tis not for such 
lips as your’s to profane the dwelling of my great ancestor, or to cast a cloud 
upon his name.’ 

““* A cloud!’ replied the other, exulting that he had now the advantage; 
‘was there ever any thing else? ’Tis food for laughin’ for a whole night long 
—all that rig-roll of the round table. They would ha’ been glad to he’ 
crowded into Trebarva-hall, like sheep, when Uren lived there in his pride.’ 

“This was more than man could endure. Trenlyon sprung from his seat, 
and laid a strong grasp on the insulter. ‘From beneath the roof you have 
maligned shall ye instantly go—out wi’ ye, to your own mean scrubby hall ? 

“ Trebarva as strenuously resisted this attack, and the struggle was long 
and determined. He was like a long polar bear in the grasp of an enraged 
lion ; and as between the two animals, such was here the fate of the con- 
test. He was first dislodged from the fire-side and the easy-chair, Damsen 
in the meanwhile setting up piteous expostulations. 

Oh, Robert, recal what ye ha’ said. Ye ken well, that to malign 
Tintayel is to touch the apple of his eye !—And, Arthur, so fierce for a word 4 
Ye must allow old Uren Trethewan was aman 0’ note in his day, and the hail 
was no’ so mean.’ 

_“*She had the discretion, however, to scize with a firm hold on the long 
pike, and keep it aloof from the strife. The hapless Trebarva had by this 
time, what with tugging and pulling, been advanced as far as the passage 
towards the exit; his retreat being accompanied with two or three channels 
of stout ale and hollands from the overturned'table and flagons. His linsey 
coat, that he had put on quite new to visit the obiect of his tenderaess, was 
fearfully rent; and this, perhaps; condi e¢ 4 mich to the pallidness thay 
}.uaw spread over his countenance, as any of. the contumelies he had that 

night received... The door-at- last opened with a loud clang, and out into the 
thick darkness of the night he was thrust by his.enraged host, who, with a 
gleaming eye, followed his rapidly gliding form*down the steps as long as it 
‘was visible, and then closed and barred the door behind him.” 






















































































































































































LAW REFORM—THE ANTI-MONOPOLISTS IN ERROR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 














Sir,—The whole system of English Law unquestionably requires a complete 
reform. The fees both of barristers and attornies are truly exorbitant; and the 
general expenses attendant upon lawsuits are such as to amount almo&t to a pro- 
hibition of justice. But it does net follow, that we are heedlessly to join in the 
clamour which interested individuals may raise against the privileges of the gen 
tlemen of the bar, without previously ascertaining that those privileges are really 
detrimental to the interests of the public. With respect to the “ bar monopoly,” 
a little reflection will induce any reasonable man to question, if not absolutely to 
deny, that it has any effect in increasing the expenses of lawsuits. Custom has 
given its sanction to the charges at present exacted by both branches of the pro- 
fession ; the acts of the Legislature, if they do not sanction, are certainly not 
opposed to the general practice ; and it is therefore rather a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to suppose that the mere abolition of the monopoly would tend to a bene- 
ficial result. 























































































































The obvious course, then, for the practical reformer, is to attack—not the mo- 
uoply of the bar, but daw earpenses’ generally. Commence by simplifying the 
_proceedings in suits at law and in equity; reduce.the number of ways in which 
justice is at present obtained ; settle the different stages of a suit at which fees 
are to be taken, and determine the maximum beyond which they shall not extend’; 
revise the whole system of special pleading; and banish entirely those “ nice 
sharp quillets of the law’? which are only calculated to harass the poorest suitor, 
Do this, and the public will have no reason to inquire whether the student shal? 
continue to eat his way to the bar, or whether the number of those who are in- 
terested in and who feed upon the fees shal! be diminished or increased. 
With respect to Aristides, who tells us that he was 
“ bred to dash and draw 

Not wine, but more unwholesome law,” 
I have no wish either to “ answer or deny’? any of his statements, or to enter 
into the merits of the comparison which he has instituted between barristers and 
attornies. His zeal is greater'than his discretion ; and accordingly hisjattempts to 
exalt one branch of the profession at the expense of the other, carry with them 
their own refutation. He admits that there “ are too many instances of attornies 
being guilty of dishonesty ;” and he surely does uot intend to insinuate any 
thing more severe of the barrisi¢rs themselves. True it is, as Aristides asserts, 
that “the barrister receives his ‘fee, and neglects to do his work, but retains the 
cash notwithstanding ; whilst the attorney who overcharges has his bill taxed, 
and is compelled to refund.” ‘It is certainly by no means creditable to the bar 
that this practice should be sanctioned by the usage of the courts; but unfortu- 
nately neither party is under proper control, and the attorney may ruin the suitor 
with costs, without overcharging. In the correctness of your correspondent’s 
concluding sentence I mostheartily concur: “ Impose upon attornies additional 
restrictions”? Actin a similar manner with respect to barristers; strike at the 






































































































































































































































whole system of fees asregards both parties ; and you may bid defiance to mo~ 
nopoly, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





A Morat Purpose in Wuist.—It teaches us, in a very forcible and practical 
sort of way, that though fortune is a great deal, skill is still something; that 
though good cards may for a time carry all before them, yet careful play is sure 
_ to have its reward in the long run; and that perseverance will sometimes tell with 
poor cards against those that are better,—the player’s part being vigilance, whether 
good or bad. A little attention to your fellow-player’s game ; a little caution in 
your own; usually following the suits led, and a due sense of responsibility when 
that duty falls to yourself; showing your honours only when they can with pro- 
priety be brought forward ; using your trumps sparingly, but not niggardly, and 
not wasting your strength in idle cutting and ruffing; some consideration of your 
partner’s circumstances as well as of those more particularly relating to yourself; 
with a little temper to meet the crosses that must occur ;—these are some of the 
requisites in a whist-player; these are surely some of the virtues which make the 
wise and good man,— Preface to Arnaud’s Epitome of the Game of Whist. 


—————————— 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In addition to the established Christmas Souvenirs, which are now in great forward- 
ness, we have before us the announcement of “a new Annual, of a decidedly religious 
character, to be entitled Emmanuel ;” and we are told that the distinguishing feature 
of this publication will be its endeavour to diffuse and maintain sound principles of 
religion and virtue, according to the doctrines of the Established Church. The Editor 
is the Rey. W. Shepherd, author of “ Clouds and Sunshine,” &c.; and the publisher 
Mr. Maunder, of Newgate-street. The Offering is another novelty in this way, to be 
edited by the Rey. Thomas Dale, M.A.; S. Low, Lamb’s Conduit-street, and Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. are the publishers. 

The last number of “ The Pulpit” contains the excellent Sermon preached by Dr. J. 
Styles for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and published at the 
request of that Society. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 

Crombie’s Natural Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds.—Roscoe on Bills of Exchange, 
&c, 12mo. 15s. bds.—Jones’s Christian Biography, }2mo. 9s, bds.—Personal and Literary 
Memorials, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Barker’s Parriana, Vol. II. 8vo. 188. bds.—Clarke’s Lays of 
Leisure, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant, new edition, by Pratt, royal 
8vo. 1d. 5s. bds. 





THE CHURCH. 


ORDINATIONS.—The following gentlemen of Cambridge were ordained by the Bishop 
of Chester on the 9th inst. Priests—J. Picton, B.A. Queen’s College; J. Todd, B.A. 
Caius College; R. W. Fisher, B.A. Clare Hall; and C. J. Shaw, B.A. Trinity College. 
Deucons—J. Bilackburne, B.A. Andrew Cassells, B.A. E. Shuttleworth, B.A, and J 
Simpson, B.A. St. John’s College; T. Bradford, B.A. Magdalen College; G. Cole, B.A. 
Corpus Christi College; and R. Hornby, B.A. Downing College. On Sunday the 26th 
ult. the Archbishop of York held an Ordination at his palace at Bishopthorpe, when the 
following gentlemen of this university were ordained. Deacons—J. Sadler, B.A. and 
B. Spurrell, B.A. St. John’s College; R. Twells, B.A. Trinity College——The Rev. G. 
Taylor, B.A. has been instituted to the Rectory of Clopton, Suffolk, on the presentation 
of Adam Taylor, Esq. of Norwich.—~The Rev. E, Cobbold, of Watlington, Norfolk, 
has been instituted to the Rectory of Long Melford, Suffolk, on the presentation of J. 
Cobbold, Esq. of Holywells, near Ipswick,——The Rev. W. M. Marcon, B.A. has been 
instituted to the Rectory of Edgetield, Norfolk, onthe presentation of W. Mason, Esq. 
of Necton Hall. The Rev. R. Jones, Rector of Chartield, Gloucestershire, to the 
Vicarage of Compton.——The Rey. C. Rogers, Curate of Halifax, to the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of Sowerby Bridge, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Franks, M.A. The Rey. 
J. Dobson, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was presented on Tuesday 
last by the Master and Fellows of that Society, to the Rectory of Brandsburton, York- 
shire, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Bradshaw——The Rev. C. Borton has been pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Wickhambrook, Suffolk, void by the death of the Rey. T. 
Seabrook, Patron, the King——The Rev. A. Ollivant, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Vice Principal of St. David’s College, has been collated to the third Cursal in 
the Cathedral Church of St, David’s, vacant by the cession of Archdeacon Payne. 








THE ARMY. 


War-Orrics, Aug. 24.—Ist Reg. Life Guards: Capt. W. J. Williams, from half-pay 
2d Ceylon Reg. to be Capt. vice S. F. Cox, who exchanges—4th Dragoon Guards: Capt. 
G. T. Heigham, from 69th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ravenhill, who retires— 
Ist Dragoons: Lieut. N.H.J. Westby, from half-pay Royal Staff Corps, to be Lieut. vice 
J. Smith, who exchanges—2d Dragoons: Cor. M.G. Adams, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hobart, promoted; Cor. R.S. Forlong, from 13th Light Dragoons, to be Cor. vice 
Adams—4th Light Dragoons: Cor. C. Gumberlege, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice New- 
ton, promoted—13th Light Dragoons: E. Eyre, Gent. to be Cor. by purchase, vice For- 
long, appointed to the 2d Dragoons—l6th Light Dragoons: C. J. Cornish, Gent. to be 
Cor. by purchase, vice Bolton, who retires—Coldstream Guards: Lieut.-Col A.C. Crau- 
furd, from half-pay, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice H. Salway, who exchanges—2d 
Foot : Assist.-Sur. J. Brady, from 20th Foot, to be Sur. vice Campbell, deceased—5th 
Foot: Lieut. T. Walsh, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires ; Ens. R. 
Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Walsh ; Serj. P. Aldrich, to be Adj. (with the rank 
of Ens.) vice Canch, who resigns the Adjutancy only—10th Foot: Capt. J. J. Anderson, 
from half-pay, to be Capt. vice J. Delancy, who exchanges; Ens. J. H. Broom, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Musgrave, who retires; J. Horsburgh, Gent. to be Ens. by pur- 
chase, vice Broom—17th Foot: Lieut.-Col. J. Austin, from half-pay, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice A. Maclaine, who exchanges—2Ist Foot: Capt. W. E. Sawbridge, from half-pay, to 
be Capt. vice A. J. Caldwell, who exchanges—24th Foot: Assist.-Sur, J. Crawford, M.D. 
from the 68th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur.—30th Foot : Capt. H. Cramer, to be Maj. by pur- 
chase, vice Murray, who retires; Lieut.G. Mansel, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cramer 
—833d Foot: Staff-Sur. J. Hall, to be Sur. vice Gowen, cashiered—35th Foot: Capt. F. 
Power, to be Maj. by purchase, vice Macdonald, promoted in the 44th Foot; Lieut. R.A. 
Maxwell, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Power; Ens. T. Faris, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Maxwell; T. J. G. Chatterton, Gent. to be Ens, by purchase, vice Faris—43d Foot : 
C. E. Nugent, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Tufton, who retires—44th Foot : Maj. 
R. Macdonald, from the 35th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Tidy, appointed an 
Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District—68th Foot: Lieut. J. Blood, to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Parker, who retires; Ens. H. Madeley, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Blood; A. Douglas, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Madeley—69th Foot: Capt. 
A. G. Parker, from half-pay Cape Reg. to be Capt. vice Heigham, appointed to 4th Dra- 
goon Guards—72d Foot: A. Balfour, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Rose, who re- 
tires—83d Foot: Lieut. J.J. E. Hamilton, from half-pay, to be Lieut. vice C. Irwin, who 
exchanges—84th Foot: Maj. F. Macbean, from half-pay, to be Maj. vice H. Vaughan, 
who exchanges—86th Foot: Assist.-Sur. J. Strath, from 59th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur. 
vice Gordon, appointed to the 92d Foot—87th Foot: Second Lieut. P. F. Blake, to be 
First Lieut. without purchase, vice Tolfrey, deceased—9lst Foot: Capt. D. Campbell, 
from half-pay, to be Capt. vice M’Pherson, who retires—92d Foot: Assist.-Sur. C. Gor- 
don, from 86th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur. vice Thompson deceased—99th Foot: Capt J. 
Corfield, from half-pay 2d Ceylon Reg. to be Capt. vice A. Campbell, who exchanges— 
2d West India Reg.: Lieut.-Col. F. Cockburn, from half-pay New Brunswick Fencibles, 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice N. Macleod, who exchanges—Unattached: to be Capts. of Infan- 

try; Lieut. G. Hobart, from 2d Dragoons; Lieut. C.Johnson, from llth Light Dragoons ; 
Lieut. E. Newton, from 4th Light Dragoons—Memoranda: the under-mentioned Offi- 
cers have been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of unattached commissions ; 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. Hastings, late Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District ; Capt. 
I. G. Ogden, half-pay 38th Foot—The appointment of Assist.-Sur. T. Pack, from half-pay 
59th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur. in 98th Foot, stated to have taken place on the 18th Dec. 
last, has not taken place—The date of Capt. G.'T. Heigham’s appointment, from half-pay 
to 69th Foot, was 23d July, and not 23d Aug. 1829, as stated in the Gazette of the lith 
inst.—Erratum in the Gazette of the llth inst.: Royal Hibernian Military School ; for 
“ Assist.-Sur, J. Farnden, from the 8th Light Dragoons,” read “ Assist.-Sur. J. Farnden, 
from the 8th Light Dragoons, to be Sur.” 

OrFicE oF ORDNANCE, Aug. 24.—Royal Reg. of Artillery: Second Capt. L. Dowse, 
to be Capt. vice Brevet Maj. Butts dismissed His Majesty’s Service; Capt. G.J. Hunter, 
from unattached half-pay, to be Second Capt. vice Dowse—Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment: First Assist.-Sur. A. Ogilvie, M.D. to be Sur. vice Jones, retired ; Second Assist,- 
Sur. J. Goldsworthy, to be First Assist -Sur. vice Ogilvie; J. A. Davis, Gent. to be 
Second Assist.-Sur. vice Goldsworthy. 


War-Orrick, Aug. 27.—l4th Reg. of Light Dragoons: J, Hodgson, Gent. to be Cor. 





Montagu to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Craufurd, who retires; Ens, and 
Lieut. Hon. FE. B. Wilbraham to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Montagu; 9 
Daniell, Gent. to be Ens, and Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilbraham—lIst Foot: Sur, w. 
Finnie, from 19th Foot, to be Sur. vice FitzGerald, who retires—LOth Ditto: Ser.-Maj, 
T. Blenkinsop to be Quar.-mas. vice G. Moss, who retires upon full pay—I7th Ditto: 
Maj. H. Despard to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Austin, who retires; Capt. R. Lach. 
lan to be Maj. by purchase, vice Despard; Lieut. G. Deedes to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Lachlan; Ens. W. F. Harvey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Deedes; and Lieut, 
Hon. C. Gordon, from 76th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hilton, who exchanges; W. Tobin, 
Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Harvey—]9th Ditto: Sur. J. B. Waterson, from the 
Hospital Staff, to be Sur. vice Finnie, appointed to lst Foot—29th Ditto: Capt. s. ¢, 
Gray, from half-pay of 71st Foot, to be Capt. vice Dalzell, appointed to 47th Foot— 
39th Ditto: Ens. Augustus Berkeley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coke, who retires . 
Bernard Grenville Lavard, Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice Berkeley— 
47th Ditto : Capt. M. Dalzell, from 29th Foot, to be Capt. vice T. W. French, who re. 
tires upon half-pay 71st Foot—76th Ditto: Lieut. S. C. Hilton, from 17th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Gordon, who exchanges—78th Ditto: H. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
chase, vice Webb, who retires—93d Ditto; Ens. J. Neilson to be Lieut. by purchase 
vice Ford, who retires; T. D. Gordon, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Neilson— 
Brevet—Lieut. C. Blood, of Hon. East India Company’s Service, to have the temporary 
rank of Lieut. whilst filling the situation of Orderly Officer at the Company’s Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe—The under-mentioned Cadets, of the Hon. East India Com. 
pany’s Service, to have temporary rank as Ensigns during the period of their being 
placed underfthe command of Lieut.-Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, 
for field instructions in the art of Sapping and Mining :—Gent. Cadets, H. Rigby, Ww. 
Saunders, T. Renny, W. G. Hebbert. G. H. Fagan, W. Wingate, and J. H. G. Cray. 
ford. Hospital Staff; Inspector of Hospitals, W. W. Fraser, from half-pay, to be In- 
spector of Hospitals—Memoranda Staff Assist. Sur. A. H. Cuddy, has been allowed to 
resign his commission, dated May 9, 1829. The date of the commission of Ens. Cates 
of | 10th regiment of Foot, is 19th Sept. 1826, and not 7th of that month, as formerly 
stated. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay Evenino, 

The Carnbrea Castle which was wrecked at the back of the Isle of Wight on the 5th 
July, went to pieces in the gale of the 22d inst. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, Aug. 24th, Sir Joseph Banks, Frazier, from Singapore ; 
26th, Edward Lomhe, Freeman, from Bombay and Ceylon; Mermaid, Henniker, from 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Milo, Stark, from the Cape. At St. Jago, April 2d, Henry, 
Bunny, from London, for the Cape; 13th, Waterloo, Addison, from London, for New 
South Wales, At Ascension, June 20th, Henry Porcher, Birckett, from London. At 
the Cape, June 4th, Frances, Heard, from Antwerp; and 16th, Madras, Beach, from 
London. At Anjier, May 8th, Feejee, M‘Gowan, from Liverpool. At Batavia, May 4th, 
Maria, Rounds, from London, At Van Diemen’s Land, April 3rd, Pyramus, Elder 
from London. . 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Aug. 24th, Barretto, Shannon, for Bengal ; Agnes, Bal- 
bairny ; and Exporter, Anwyl, for the Cape; 27th, Bee, Wishart, for New South 
Wales; and Alfred, Hill, for Madras. 

Spoken.—H. C, Ship Thomas Grenville, from London to Bengal, 2]st June, 31 south, 
33 west ; Jessie, from London to Cape, 17th July, 7 north; Baltic, from Hamburgh to 
Singapore, ]4th April, in the Straits of Banca; Amethyst, from London to Bengal, 16th 
May, 2 south, 53 east. 

SATURDAY Mornino, 
Peele Portsmouth, August 28th, Susan, Halliday, from Madras ; sailed 6th 
pril. 
— Gravesend, August 28th, James Pattison, Grote, for New South 
ales. 

The Prince Regent, for New South Wales, has lost her bowsprit and anchor, in the 

Downs, having been run fowl of by another vessel. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 


Brrtus.—The Lady of the Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, of a daughter—On 
the 24th inst. at the house of the Dowager Countess St. Germains, Park-crescent, Mrs. 
Greaves Townley, of adaughter—On the 24th inst. the Lady of Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. 
High Sheriff of Somersetshire, of a daughter—On the 16th inst. at Chandos-place, Broad- 
stairs, Lady Lillie, of a son. 

MarriaGces.—On the 25th inst. at Great Chesterford, Arthur Hugh Pearson, Esq. 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Isabella, daughter of the Hon. and Rey, R. Fitz- 
gerald King, and grand-daughter of the late Earl of Kingston—On the 19th inst. Lieut.- 
Col. E. Day, of the Bengal Army, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late P, Trant, Esq. of 
Dingle, Kerry—On the 22d inst. at Bakewell Church, Francis Hust, Esq. only son of F. 
Hust, Esq. of Aldernasley, Derbyshire, to Cecilia‘Emely, youngest daughter of R. Nor- 
man, Esq. and Lady Elizabeth Norman—At Melfort-house, William Waddell, Esq. of 
Easter Moffat, writer to the signet, to Margaret Fogo, daughter of the late A. Campbell, 
Esq. of Melfort—On the 28th inst. at St. Pancras Church, William Thomas Jemmett, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Laura, eldest daughter of Sir E. B. Sugden, 
of Guilford-street, Russell-square. 

Deatas.—On the 18th inst. at his seat, Ferntower, Perthshire, the Right Hon. Gen, 
Sir David Baird, G.C.B.and K.C. By his death the Government of Fort St. George and 
the Colonelcy of the 24th Reg. are vacant—At the house of her youngest son, R. Penn, 
Esq. in Great George-street, Westminster, Mary, relict of the Hon. R. Penn, one of the 
hereditary lords proprietors and governors-general of the province of Pennsylvania—On 
the 23d inst. at Highbury, W. Shrubsole, Esq. of the Bank of England, in the 70th year 
of his age—On the 23d inst. at his house in Portman-square, Sir H. C. Lippincott, Bart. 
of Stoke-park, near Bristol, in the 52d year of his age—At St. Rose, county of Effing- 
ham, Mr. F. Forgue, aged 120 years—At his house on the Crescent, Boyle, B. Coyne, 
Esq. at the advanced age of 103—At Plymouth, on the 2Ist inst. Col. Sandys, of Lanarth, 
Cornwall, aged 70—Sir William Mansel, Bart. late of Iscoed, Carmarthenshire, in the 
63d year of his age—On the 12th inst. at Barnacarry, Argyllshire, Lieut.-Col. Donald 
—— the 23d inst. at Glaston, Rutlandshire, Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart. 
age’ ° 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES., 
Tuesday, August 25. 


‘ Seventh eine, 25, R. Pounp, Cavendish-street, New North-road, Hoxton, vic- 
ualler. 

BANgKRuPtcy ENLARGED.—T. HALL, Basinghall-street, Blackwellhall-factor, from 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 20. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—-W. F, WILLcocK, Plymouth, dealer—J. Houmes, 
Kidderminster, grocer. 

BANKRu PTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—J. POTTER, 
Margate, dealer in glass, Sept. 1, 25, Oct.6: solicitor, Mr. Matland, Bennett-street, 
Blackfriars-road—W. Srusss, New Malton, Yorkshire, draper, Sept.4, 8, Oct.6: soli- 
citor, Mr. Ashurst, Newgate-street—-W. J. CooLine, Bidborough-street, Judd-street, 
master-mariner, Sept. 4, 1S, Oct. 6: solicitors, Mayhew and Johnson, Carey-street—T. 
and G. NEVILLE, Dodinghurst, Essex, farmers, Aug. 28, Sept. 8, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr- 
Isaacs, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields—R. LANGLEY, Oxford-street, perfumer, Sept- 
4, 11, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr. Bayley, Berners-street. 

BANKRurTs.—[To surrender in the Country.])—J. Croker, Leeds, saw-manufac- 
turer, Sept. 10, 11, Oct. 6: solicitors, Strangwayes and Walker, Barnard’s-inn.—J. Row- 
BOTHAM, Hooley-hill, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer, Sept. 14, 15, Oct. 6: solicitors, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford-row—J. FINLINSON, Whitrigg, Cumberland, cattle-dealer, 
Sept. 3, 4, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr. Clennel, Staple-inn. 

DiviDENDs.—Sept. 15, Price and Unwin, Highbury, victuallers—Sept. 17, Cockshott 
Warrington, cotton-manufacturer—Sept. 17, Lomax, Bolton, auctioneer—Oct. 27, Lil- 
wall, Threadneedle-street, grocer—Sept. 17, Lee, Leeds, tea-dealer—Sept. 15, Turner, 
Mile-end and Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, builder—Sept. 22, Wilson, Cheltenham, 
perfumer—Sept. 15, Turnor, Great George-street, Bermondsey, builder—Sept. 15, Brock, 
St. James’s-street, silk-mercer—Sept. 18, Gill, Stourport, corn-dealer—Sept- 16, Under- 
wood, Coaley-mills, Gloucestershire, edge-tool-maker—Sept. 23, Norton, Birmingham, 
builder—Sept. 21, Chapman and Fairclough, Harrington and Liverpool, timber-mer- 
chants—Sept. 24, White, Haughton, Shropshire, seedsman. 

CerTiFicaTEs to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 
15.—- Fletcher, Brown’s-buildings, New North-road, boarding-school-keeper—Flgie, 
Knaresborough, grocer—Leicester, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Buisson, Fenchurch- 
street, merchant—Glover, Fenchurch-street, wholesale coffee-dealer—-J.and W.H. Ride« 
ing, Liverpool, merchants—R, Archer, jun. Upper East Smithfield, corn-dealer—Hught% 








by purchase, vice Evans, who retires—Coldstream Guards; Lieut.and Capt. Hon. J. 


Liverpool, linen-draper. 
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Friday, August 28. 

PARTNERSHIPS Diss OLvED.—Warner and Co., Little Pulteney-street, Westminster, 
lacking-manufacturers— Willford and Walker, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, house-carpenters 

Brooman and Bedford, Commercial Sale Room, Mincing-lane, merchants~-W. Cook 
al JS. Fowler, Devizes, porter-merchants—S. and W. Chapman, Rodney-street, Pen- 
- yille—Sutton and Green, High-street, Southwark, hair-cutters—W. Matson and Jen- 
jos size-lane, Bucklersbury, wine-merchants—Cross and Boycott, Welshpool, wool- 

aplers—J- Provis and J. Brown, Reading and Maidenhead, and Benson, coal-mer- 
orate and W. M. Hilliard, Leek, letter-press-printers—J. Beveridge and W. Scott 
i=; Higgin and J. Campling, Cheapside and Norwich, shawl-manufacturers—Storey 
and Hirst, Leeds, saponaceous liquor-manufacturers—J. Mitchell and J. Pope, Panton- 
oireli Haymarket, butchers—J. Whitehead and J. G. Brown, Piccadilly and Liverpool, 
fancy pall dress-makers—G. Wood and Co., Bristol, stationers—Spurr and Leach, Warn- 
ford-court, attornies—Hedley and Co., Broughton-grove, and Manchester, calico- 
printers—R. and D. Graham, Wapping, wholesale ironmongers. 

[ysOLVENT.—Aug. 23, M. LARKIN, Elliott-place, Blackheath, mast and block-maker* 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED.—J, and J, BRoApuuRST, Burglawton, silk-throwsters, 
from Sept. 4 to Oct, 16. 

BANKRUPTCY SurERSEDED,—J, OrnMmrop, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, linen-draper, 

panxrupTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—T. JEN- 
x1vs, Brompton, stone-mason, Sept. 4, 8, Oct. 9: solicitors, Brooksbank and Farn, 
Gray’s-inn-square—J. H. Revirr, Rathbone-place, builder, Sept. 11, 15, Oct. 9: soli- 
citors, Jones and Howard, Mincing-lane. 

pankrupts.—[To surrender in the Country.|—W. CANNAN, Northampton, shoe- 
manufacturer, Sept. 7, 8, Oct. 9: solictor, Mr. Vincent, Temple—R. Smit, Preston, 
and Manchester, muslin-manufacturer, Sept. 8, 16, Oct. 9: solieitor, Adlingtons and Co., 
fedford-row—J. HoLrtiwk.u and G. HiGHFik pn, Liverpool, merchants, Sept. 14, 15, 
(ct. 9: solicitors, Tayler and Roscoe, Temple—H. Hott, Liverpool, ship-owner, Sept. 26, 
18, Oct. 9: solicitors, Lowten and Nicholson, Gray’s-inn. 

DivipENDS.—Sept. 18, Mitchell, Old Cavendish-street, Cavendish-square, tailor— 
Sept. 28, Allen, Oxford, chinaman—Sept. 30, Crighton, Manchester, machine-maker— 
Sept. 29, Bevil, Cheltenham, tobacconist—Sept. 18, Kershaw, Milnrow within Butter- 
worth, Lancashire, flannel-manufacturer—Sept. 25, Hayes, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, bookseller—Sept. 28, Pearce, Horningsham, farmer—Oct. 9, Collett, Strand, oil- 
man—Sept. 25, G. W. and G, Sharp, Threadneedle-street, merchants—Sept. 19, C, and 
C, Sharp, Romsey, and Southampton, cabinet-makers, 

CertTiFIcATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept: 
i3.—R, W. and F. J. Stone, Bath, coach-makers—Clark, Eagle-wharf, Montagu-close, 
Southwark, and Walworth, coal-merchant—Rider, Ashton-under- Line, cotton-spinner— 
Lambert, Love-lane, Aldermanbury, hat-manufacturer—Kelshaw, Liverpool, merchant 
—Luff, Bristol, timber-factor—Southgate, Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, ship-owner. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


_ CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Aue. 28, 

We continue very moderately supplied with Grain in general from our own coast, 
though there has been a good arrival of Foreign Wheat and Oats this week.—In Wheat 
we observe but little alteration in value since Monday; that day’s prices are fully sup- 
ported, but there is not much briskness in the trade. Barley, Beans, and Peas sell on 
quite as good terms, and good Oats obtain rather better prices, but the trade generally is 
far from brisk. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
s 





8. Ss. 8. . & WB Se * 

Wheat, Essex, | Old,......—to—j} Maple, ..40 to 42 | Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 
Red, ....52 to63| Rye,. ... ..30—34| White, ..30—34] Fine, ...21 —24 
Fine,. ...66 — 74; Barley, ....28— 34] Boilers, ..36 — 40 Poland, .. 17 — 22 
Old .w+e—-——| Fine,.... 36 — 38 | Beans, small,40 — 44 Fine, ....24— 26 
White, ...65 — 70| Malt, ......50 — 58 Ticks, ....34 — 36 Potato, ..28 — 30 
Fine ....70—76| Fine, ao» +e 60 — 63 | Harrow, .40 — 42 | Fine, ...31 — 32 
Superfine, 76 — 82| Peas, Hog,..36 —40! Old,.. ...—— _ 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending Aug. 21. 
Whest,..sccce 0eG68. Id. | Oats ..cccccece oscoeDa8elid. | Beans, .... 00.000 S/SL1d. 
Barley, socce osdd 2 Rye, ccccicccse cccosdSs O | Peas, o-o.ccee 086 6 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, ....0.. » 663. 4d. i Oats, .cecerece ecccecd8. Sd. | Beans, ...0cceee 388. Od. 
Barleyjsc ove 0 « 82 O | Rye oo cisscce 6 qed 8 Peas, .cerccece « 36 9 
DUTY ON POREIGN CORN. 
Wheat ..cssceeee 208 8d. | Oats oe cc coe 328: Sd. | Beans ..s0ce coo 128. Gd. 
arley 2 . oe 13810 |] Rye)... ceoese ce 19 9 | Peas... -cevecccee 15 6 


QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 18, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 2574 .68s. 3d.}{ Oats. . .. 20413 . 22s.10d. | Beans...... 2905 .. 36s.11d. 
Barley .. 694... 30 11 Rye . «os §77..81 SS | Pens .. ... 5624..387 98 


GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from Aug. 17, to Aug. 22, both inclusive. 
i 











Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas Flour 
English 1935 1977 1511 977 97 995 1140 6404 sks. 
Trish — — ~ 717 - _ _ 496 
Forign | 20940 | 500 — | 16470 |} — | 950 — | 1232bris. 





PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made persack.... .....60s. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 50s. to 60s. 
Seconds... esses se eeevecece 295 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton .......... 45 


. mead 





PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 103d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. There are 
sthers who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
inthe week ending Aug. 25, is 28s. 13d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF POTATOES, Auge. 28, 
New Potatoes (Ware), 21. 10s. to 31. 3s. per ton. 


PRICE OF HOPS, Ava. 21. 
Old duty laid at 44,000. No alteration in prices. 


PRICE OF CANDLES. 
The price of good Store Candles, in the retail shops, is as follows:—Candles, per 
dozen, 8s. 0d.—Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Ava. 28. 

The supply of Beef to-day is but moderate; yet the trade is heavy, and 4s. 4d. is ob- 
tained with difficulty for the primest Scots. Mutton is also dull in sale at the figures of 
lst Monday. Veal.is 2d. per stone lower, 5s. being the top quotation this morning, 
lamb is without alteration. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 

Beef .....s0006 38. Od. to 3s. 4d. to ds. 4d. } Veal .. .....3s. 8d. to 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton.......+. 38. 2d, to 3s. 8d.to 4s.4d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
Lamb ...... 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od. 

Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 584} Sheep, 8870 } Calves, 281 Pigs, 180 
Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, 2653 | Sheep, 24690 | Calves, 165 | Pigs, 230 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 

Beef, ...... 2s.10d. to 3s. 84. Veal,...... .3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... . 3s. Od. to 3s.10d. Pork, .......38. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Lamb .. . 8s. 8d. to 4s.10d. 
COAL MARKET, Avo. 26. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold, Prices. 
3 Newcastle.... 5 ecceece Aldsccs eeeee « 25s. Od. to 3ls. Od. 
2 























PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Avge. 27. 
SMITHFIELD,— WHlITECHAPEL.— St. JAMES’s.— 
Hay, .......-.80s.to90s.} Hay, +. »..65s. to 85s.| Hay,........75s. to 90s, 





Clover, -...+.90 — 105 Clover, .... .90 —105 Clover,.. ...70 —105 
Straw, .....48— 45 Straw, .....42 — 45 Straw, ......46 — 50 
MINING. 

COPPER ORE FOR SALE, POOL,SEPT.3. COPPER ORE FOR SALE, SWANSEA, SEPT. 2, 

Mines. Tons. Mines. Tons. 


Dolcoath ..cccoccccceccecceccessc GOO | AMMBS ceccccccceccesosccecenseve Me 
Consol ...cccceccsesccereccccccce DBZ | MEMR cacecccecccccces socccene save ZG 
North Roskear.....c.ccoscccseeses S63] Cromtame  .ccccosccccccsccessccece lad 
Stray Park ..........06- seeeee 125] Knachmahon , . 

Lanescot.. ..recesccscoscceccscecee 124] Tigrony ee e 
Fowey Consols.....cscccccceoe coe 117] Rose Island .....ccccccccseccsee.c 4 
ORPATOW o 0 cece sccvccccececcccececs LER] DGIBPEROR cc cccccscccccvcesccccsee GS 
Wheal Cock ..ccccccccccccccccesce 26) Llpwid.. ce 










South Roskear........seeeseeeeeee 64] Cloguyn Cock .. Ee Sg Bey cceeece 
Consolidated Crinnis Mines....... 55 | Ballygahon.. 








POOR “nh vege us eencceteceecscd OFF, GORRRED  cccasccateceaccequssvect am 
COonGnrrow ..ccccccccccccccsscese 44 —_— 
Wheal Damsel........seceesveseee 43 891 
3717 
BLACK TIN SOLD AT REDRUTH, AvausT 18, 
Mines. Cut. Purchasers. For 20, 


Poldice .........260... . . Daubaz, Batten, Bolitho, and Gallinich oo e SF 














eoscece so B20 6 o « « « Calenick Smelting House ..... eee eo OF 
aa . 60... . . Daubuz, Batten, Bolitho, and Carne . o « 6 
40. « « e Daubuz, Grenfel, Callinick.. .....2-. ~ 4 
ee eT 20 ..c - «.o Dawbus, Grenfel, Boase . .. we ee oon 
St.Ives Consols.. 260... . . Grenfel, Batten, Callinick .......... 9% 
, ee er a ey ae 
Tons. £ s.d. 
Polgooth ........ 132...» . Callinick, Batten .....26.+2+- 4 2 G6 
mo ee eee 4 ee ee « Daubaz andCo.. . 2. eee ee ee ee BE OO OO 
Price of Tin Bills 75s, per cwt. 
COPPER ORE SOLD AT REDRUTH, AUGUST 27, 1829. 
Tons, & s. d, 
East Crinnis.........00- evesees Co occeecesetecceces 535 wees. 2539 16 6 
Wheal Leisure .. 00 ccccccccccceccce ccccsccreccecs 41h ceeee 83088 18 O 
Tingtang -..cqcocceccsccccccccccccccce te cevccccce 200 ceccce 1844 8 G 
Lanescot ......... deeeseseceeees Ce ccccccsepscccece BOh 1156 7 6 
United Mines... ....cccccecvcccccce esacee 210 1625 15 6 
Wheal Sperris.. 516 3 0 
Wheal Charles.. 516 12 0 
North Downs........ 679 3 0 
Cardrew......ssesee 361 4 0 
Treskerby .cscce cscscccccccccese © 00s cocccecccece « 60 283.10 0 
East Wheal Charlotte . 2.0 2 ecoce 0 0 coors oe §=6850 246 5 0 
Great Saint George.... s,cccsrcccccccotovcsccsccce 89 116 0 6 
Wheal Sparrow, gsscccscssceccsevcccevetercesees 20 122 10 0 
2341 13,446 13 6 


Average Standard 1062. 18s. Average Produce 7%. 





R. BERRY’'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Co., New Bond-street and Regent-street; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
cadilly; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbs, New Bond- 
street; Read, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, 
Strand; Hudson, Haymarket ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Mar- 
riner, Cheapside; Complin, Bishopsgate-street; J. J. Mechi, Leadenhall-street; and of 
the principal Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, in Town. 





EMPORIUM, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE. 
i yee numerous Deceptions practised in Advertisements have occa- 
sioned most Persons to suspect every publication. But that the Nobility and 
Public generally may be assured beyond mere assertion that WAGNER and CHAPMAN 
have it in their power to sell in many instances lower than the Manufacturers’ prices, 
the following list will clearly testify; this arises from their extensive purchases being 
continually made for Cash :— 

An assortment of Printed Muslins, which for novelty and extent is unequalled, from 
6d. 93d. to 22d. Dresses at 2s. 6d. each. 

A quantity of TABLE LINEN, varying from the commonest for kitchen use to the finest 
Silesia and German Damasks, in every size, and wonderfully cheap, amongst which are— 

Good Breakfast Cloths, at 1s.6d.; much larger ditto, at 2s. 3d. to 2s, 6d, 

Capital Dinner Cloths, at 6s. 6d.; some soiled, at nearly half-price. 

Strong Linen Huckabacks, at 4d. 

Diapers for the Nursery, from 3s. 6d. 

Linen Sheeting, at per yard 4d. and 5d,; mock Russia ditto, at 7d. 

Full width, without a seam, in every quality. 

Durable Irish Linen, for shirts, from 8d. to 1s. 6d. 

Linen Glass Cloths and Dusters, each 2d, 

Good White Counterpanes, at 2s. 9d. 

Large Blankets for the poor, 2s. 3d. 

Lancashire Flannels as low as 3d. 

Stout and fine Welsh ditto, from 4d. to ls. 6d. 

The finest qualities proportionably low. 

Moreens from 9d. and printed Furnitures remarkably cheap. 

Handsome Batieste Dresses, at 2s. 3d. and 2s. 10d, 

Real French Cambric Handkerchiefs, in immense variety, from 12s. per dozen, 

Excellent Persians, in almost every colour, from 44d, to 9d, 

Good Broad Sarsenets, at 1s. 3d. 

Rich Gros and Ducape, Is. 9d., 2s. 1d., 2s. 6d. 

A quantity of Satins, at ls. per yard. 

The most magnificent brocaded and figured Silks, at 3s. per yard under the usual prices. 

Good Gauze Ribbons, at 14d. ; handsome ditto at 24d. 

Rich wide splendid ditto, 6d. 

Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves, from 4s. 9d. per dozen. 

Very superior, at 6s. 9d. to 10s. per dozen. 

Good white Cotton Hose, 24d. per pair. 

Biack and White Silk ditto, 2s. 3d. 

The approved system of business which has gained W. and C. such marked patronage 
being now so universally known, they deem it scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
above list is so correct, that Ladies may rely upon finding every article expressed therein. 
The remaining part of the Stocks of TWO BANKRUPTS, removed from the City, is 
also still on sale, at a very great reduction in prices, Letters, enclosing a remittance, 
attended to with punctuality, as usual, by WAGNER and CHAPMAN, 

Emporium, 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


UTLER'S VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER.—This Dentifrice 


has so long been in general use, and an appendage to the fashionable toilet, that it 
is almost unnecessasy to offer any further recommendation in favour of it. Composed 
of Vegetables, without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious ingredient whatever, 
it is free from the usual objections so justly formed against the use of other Dentifrices. 
Its detersive power is just sufficient to remove those destructive particles which adhere 
to the Gums and the Interstices of the Teeth ; and if used regularly, will preserve them 
in a sound state even to old age. Sold in boxes, at 2s.9d. by Messrs. BuTLer, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. Of whom may be had, Orro Ross, 
ORANGE FLOWER, ALMOND, LAVENDER, Musk and CAMPHOR, SOAPs, possessing the 
most delicate fragrance. 











Sunderland ..escccceee L2g.erecececece 24s, Gd. to 333, Od. 








*,* The above Articles when genuine, will have the name and address of ‘*‘ Messrs, 
But.sp,” attached ta them. Particular attention to this caution is requested. 
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HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VI.. (being the Second Volume 
of THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS,) will be Published early in September. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Seconp Epitton, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CALCUTTA to EUROPE, 

by Way of EGYPT, in the Years 1827 and 1828. By Mrs. CHARLES 

LUSHINGTON. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending Mrs. Lushington’s Journal to our readers 

as a pleasing and interesting littlé volume, The shape in which it has been brought out, 
combining cheapness with elegance, is also worthy of approbation.”—Oriental Herald. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
HE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER. DIFFICUL- 
TILES, being Part IV. of the LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
was Published on the 10th August. This Part contains Portraits of HUNTER and 
FERGUSON, engraved on Steel, 
On the 12th of September will be published FRUITS, being Part V. of the Library. 
London: CHAriss Knicut, Pall Mall East 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
— SONGS in Mr. Peake’s Musical Entertainment of “ The 
SPRING LOCK,” composed by G. H. Rodwell : 
“ From distant climes, a Troubadour,” sung by Mr. Wood, price...... ls. 6d. 
6 Phe Bower Of Love” .00000cscvesce cecccccccecccececces Dh Oh 
* Pensive Warbler,” sung by Miss Cawse....-...sececececececeee secs 28 Ud. 
“ The Castanet,” sung by Mrs. Keeley .....0..c000 seseseteceee os s. 6d, 
Also, 

* Young Susan had Lovers,” sung by Mrs. Keeley, composed by G. H. Rodwell, 
price 28, and a Selection of “ English, German, and French Melodies,” with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments by Miss Turnbull, the Poetry by Mrs. W. ‘Turnbull, price 10s. 6d. 

GouLpiNe and D’ALMAINE, 20, Soho-square. 





This day was Published, Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
HE STUDENT'S ALGEBRA with Notes and Observations ; 
in which the Elements and Practice of that Science are rendered familiar, and 
practically adapted to the use of Schools. By JOHN DARBY. 
Printed for Wuitraker, TrkACnER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; and 
JouN HEATON and FrReperRICK Hopson, Leeds. 





TO ENGINEERS, MECHANICS, &c. 
This day was Published, a New Edition, embellished with fitty-four superior Engravings, 
Price 10s. 6d, in cloth boards, “< 
TUART'S HISTORY of the STEAM ENGINE, giving a full 
description of every Invention and Improvement from the earliest ages to the 
year 1829. . ' . 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Price ls. 6d. 

NAIN, tar WANDERER; A- VISION or HEAVEN; 

DARKNESS; NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE,; and other Poems. By ‘ 

“ This Volume has sought for materiel in that only inexhaustible mine, the Poet’s own 
heart. The Author of Cain has dooe what our actual time is so fitted for—cated upon 
his own feelings to minister to his thoughts ; and in depicting the feverish workings of 
vain imaginings, and vainer hopes, he has painted what will come home to many a 
bosom, Cainis & most extraordinary performance, whether in its deep thoughtfulness, 
or its touches of exquisite beauty.”—Literary Gazette. 

An equally high character is given of this Work, with numerous extracts, in different 
Papers of the Examiner, ; : 

Printed for Wnrrtacur, TREAcuER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





i. (> PARLIAMENT. 
This Day is Published in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


N ARGUMENT for more of the DIVISION of LABOUR in 
CIVIL LIFE in this COUNTrRY. Part I. In which Parliament, and the Dis- 
tracting Number of its Cares, are treated of. By WILLIAM WICKENS. 

“The quotations we have given will, we hope, serve to direct attention to this intelli- 
ent essay, and to the subject—which is as yet new to public consideration, and which 
§ suggestive of much interesting and important speculation.”-~Eaaminer. 

“ The Author of this publication has brought forward a variety of topics in a high 

degree deserving of attention.”—Times. : 

“The subject Mr. Wickens has taken in hand, is a highly important one. Great credit 
is due to him for the boldness of his attempt, and scarcely less for the skill with which 
he has executed it.’—</theneum, 

See also the Spectator of August 8th, 

Printed for SAUNDERS and OTLEy, Conduit-street. 


" POPULAR-WORKS, _ 
Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 
ISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION of IRE- 
LAND, from its Institution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 1929. 
Wysk, Jun. Esq. one of the Members. In 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 

Il, PERSONAL and LITERARY MEMORIALS. By Henry Best, Esq. Author 
of ** Four Years in France,” and “ Italy as it is.” In 1 vol. 8yo. Ids. 

Ill. LORD KING’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN LOCKE; with 
Extracts from his Journals, and other unpublished Manuscripts. Edited from the 
Originals. In 1] vol. with Portrait. 

IV. BURCKHARD1’S ‘TRAVELS in ARABIA; comprehending an Account of those 
Territories which the Mohammedans regard as Sacred. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Map and Plans. 24s. 

V. DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS TO ST. PETERSBURGH. 
considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 70 Plates. 

VI. TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings. 
Price 3is. 6d. 

VU. THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

_ VIII. DEVEREUX. By the Author of “ Pelham” and ‘ The Disowned.” 
post Svo. Sls. Gd, 

IX. THE NEW FOREST; a Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


UGGIN’s PATENT VENTILATING BEAVER HATS 
are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever yet invented. ‘They are ex- 
ceedingly light, weigh only 43 ounces ; will never injure by wet, lose their colour or 
shape ; and will not thy | the egress of Perspiration, which has been so much the 
complaint of Water Proof Hats—often producing head-ache and the loss of hair.— 
Price Zs. and 2s. 
DRAB HATS atthe same price. 
BEST WATER PROOF LIVERY HATS, 18s. 
To be had in London of the Manufacturers only, DUGGIN, and Co. 80, Newgate-street 
near the Post Office. 


By THomaAs 


Second Edition, 
By the Author of “ The Subaltern.” In3 
In 8 vols, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 











EAL EFFERVESCING CHELTENHAM SALTS, made from 
the Waters of Mr. ‘Thompson’s Montpellier Spas at Cheltenham.—The Public are 
respectfully informed that these Salts are the only genuine production of the Cheltenham 
Spa Waters, a fact which is well known to every person who has visited Cheltenham. 
They contain, according to the Analysis of Sir Humphry Davy and Messrs. Brande and 
Parkes, all the Chalybeate and other essential properties of the Spa Waters at Chelten- 
ham. These Salts possess an effervescing principle, and in this respect differ only from 
the Cheltenham Salts hitherto sold to the Publie. Tae Reat CHELTENHAM SALTs in 
Crystals and Efflorescence, as well as the above, are to be had of the Sole Agents, Messrs, 
Bur.er, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin ; 
and Princes-street, Edinburgh: and retail of the principal Medicine Venders, 
CauTion.—In future the above Cheltenham Salts cannot be genuine unless the 
Government Stamp with the words “ Burter, CukArsiDz,” is attached to them, 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


The New Opera of DER VAMPYR 
Was received throughout with acclamations, and will be repeated on Monday, 
Evening during the Week. With THE SPRING LOCK, 
All Orders are suspended. 


and every 





eter, 
PANORAMAS, 


ONSTANTINOPLE.—NOW OPEN, at the Panorama, Strand 

a VIEW of this celebrated and beautiful CITY, the Suburbs of Pera Galata 34 
Tophana, in Europe, and Scutari, in Asia, together with the Gulf of the Golden Hort 

containing the Turkish Fleet, the Bosphorus, and the Sea of Marmora, witha Process n 

of the Sultan by Water. The VIEW of PARIS is NOW OPEN. VIEWS of PAN- 

DEMONIUM and SYDNEY are exhibiting at the Panorama, Leicester Square, te 

—_—— ~ TS 


HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for September, price 1s. eon. 
tains a finely engraved representation of ‘‘The Cession of Matavai in Otahoite to 
Captain Wilson,”—with a Description. Among the Contents will be found :—Botan 
Simplified—Observations on London Bridge—On Mephitic Gas in Mines—Greekg pe 
Turks compared, &c. &c. 
The back Numbers for the present year contain Likenesses and Memoirs of Rey, R 
Parsons—Professor Pillans—Sir Astley Cooper—Rev. M. Wilks—Sir Wm. Grant—Dr, 
Chalmers—Dr. Good—also an graving of York Minster and history of the building, , 








This Day, Price 3s. 
’ : YHE HARMONICON, a Popular Journat of Music, 
CONTENTS OF THIS MoNTH’s NuMBER, 
Part I. Mustc. 

1, Song, “ Farewell!” Composed for this Work by J. A Barnett—2. The Rhenish 
Vintage Song; Himmel—3. Canzonet, “ L’Esperanza;” Beethoven—4. The March in 
Cenirillon, with two Variations; Hummel—5. Marcia Religiosa; arr. for P.-Forte and 
Flute; Gluck.—6. Slow Movemeut, for P.-Forte and Flute; Gaspar Kummer—7. Waltz. 
Rondo ; ©. Thibault, of New York. 

Part II. Musicat LITKRATURE. 

1. Memoir of Thomas Britton—2. Huygens on the Music of the Planets and on Tem. 
perament—3. On the Elements of Musical Harmony and Composition; by Finlay Dun, 
of Edinburgh—4. State of. Music in London; by M. Fétis. Letters Il. and IV.; with 
Notres—5). Review of New Music—6,. Extracts trom the Diary of a Dilettante—7. Fo. 
reign Musical Report—s. ‘The Drama—9. Birmingham Musical Festival, &c, 

London: Published by SAmuEL Leen, 18, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Music-sellers, and Teachers, in Town and Country. 

HE PULPIT.—The Eleventh Volume of this Work is nearly 

ready, Price 8s. extra boards. Volume XII. will be completed in September, 
illustrated with Five Portraits of eminent Ditines. All the back Numbers, Parts, and 
Volumes, are now ready, and Subscribers are requested to complete their sets imme. 
diately. This long-established and useful Publication will be Published as heretofore, 
in Weekly Numbers, Parts, and Volumes. No expense will be spared to render it more 
than ever worthy of notice. Advertisements for the Wrapper of this Work must be 
sent to the Publisher on or before the 26th of every month. Number 336 of THE 
PULPIT contains a Sermon by the Rev. Dr. StyiEs, preached before the Society for 
Preventing Cruelty to Animals. Price 3d. 

HARDING’s STENOGRAPHY. A new Edition, enlarged and improved, with 
additional Piates, is now ready, Price 3s. sewed; 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 

London: Published by W. HArp1Ne, Bookseller and Publisher, No. 14, Paternoster- 
row; and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 








This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d.. No. VIII. o 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
CONTENTS. 
I. Revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 1643, 
Il. Mozart. 
III. Hieroglyphics. 
IV, Marino Faliero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne. 
V. Letting of Land; Metayer System. 
VI. Spanish Epic Poetry; Ercilia’s Araucana. 
VII. Wessenberg and the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, 
VIII. The Black Sea and the Caucasus, 
IX. Méry and Barthelemy; The Son of the Man. 
X. History of the Knights Templars. 
XI. Rosini’s Nun of Monza. 
XII. to XX. Criticat Sketches of Latin, German, French, &c. Works. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VILE. containing 66 Notices from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Literature. 
List of the Principal New Works published on the Continent from April to June, 1829. 
Index to the Fourth Volume. 
No. 1X. will be Published in OCTOBER. 
The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, Price 3/. in Boards, 
Published by TreutTTeL and Wurtz, TREUTTEL, Jun, and RicaTER, Foreign 
Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-square. 


f 
REVIEW. 





On the 3) st will be Published, 


Rrac KWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
Nos. CLVI. and CLVII. for SEPTEMBER, 1829. 
ConTENTsS OF Part I. 
I. Elen of Reigh. By the Ettrick Shepherd—II. ‘‘’The Mauvais Pas.” 
Alps.—III. Ode to the Harp of Zion. 
nen. Attila, King of the Huns. 


A Scene in the 
By H.S. Riddell.—IV. Attila, Konig der Hun- 
By F. L. Z. Werner.—V, Character of the French.— 
VI. Comparison tie Modern with the Ancient Romans.—VII. A Scene off Bermuda’ 
—VIII. My Landia., and her Lodgers. By the Author of “ The Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
&e, Chap. 5, 6, 7, 8.—IX. A Matter of Moonshine.—X. Colonial Discontent: Part I, 
Lower Canada; Part 2, Upper Canada.—XI. Letter from Sir Richard Phillips.—XII. If 
Hope be Dead.— XIII. The British Settlements in Western Africa.—XIV. Colonna the 
Painter. A Tale of Italy and the Arts.—XV. The Ruined Nunnery. By Delta.—XVI. 
Noctes Ambrosiane. No. XLVI.—XVII. Monthly List of New Publications.—XVIII. 
Appointments, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
CONTENTS OF Part II. . 

I. The Family Library—II. A Prose Essay on Prosing. By a Proser—III. First and 
Last. No.6. First and Last Sacritice—IV. An Essay on the Theory and Writings of 
Wordsworth. Part I.—V. The State and Prospects of the Country—VI. Ireland Twenty 
Years ago. Chap. J,2—VII. The Franciscan and the Brotherhood. From the Latin 
of Buchanan—VIII. Political Economy. No.1. A Letter to the Heads of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By One of the Old School—IX. The Loves of the Poets—X. An Even- 
ing in Furness Abbey. By Professor Wilson. 

Printed for WiLt1AM BLackwoop, Edinburgh; and T, CapEx1, Strand, London. 


uses anp LIVER COMPLAINTS.—As a mild and effectual 


remedy for those disorders which origifiate in a morbid action of the Liver and 
Biliary Organs, namely, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head Ache, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lencies, Spasms, Costiveness, Affections of the Liver, &c. &c. D1x0n’s ANTIBILIONS 
Pitts (which do not contain mercury in any shape) have met with more general approva 
than any other Medicine whatsoever. They unite every recommendation of mild ope- 
ration with successful effect; and require no restraint or confinement whatever —— 
their use. In tropical climates, where the consequences of redundant and vitiated ie 
are so prevalent and alarming, they are an invaluable and efficient protection. They ee 
likewise peculiarly calculated to correct disorders arising from excesses of the table, to 
restore the tone of the stomach, and to remove most complaints occasioned by ng, 
larity of the bowels, Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s., by Messrs. BUTLER, 
mists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders, di 
N.B. The 6s. boxes heretofore sold are discontinued, and the 4s. 6d. substituted in 
their place, by which a considerable saving will arise to the consumer. 


London: Printed by JosepH CLAyToNn, at the Office of Mr. CLowgs, Stamforde 
street. Published by F. C. West Ey, 159, Strand, and at 4, Wellington 2 
Strand ; where Advertisements and Communications to the Editer will be received. 
Orders received by all Newamen in Towa and Country. 














